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CHAPTER I. 

EARLY HISTORY, OHirRCHKS ANU lUTKYiyO GROUNDS. 

t 

Passengers for Concord, Mass., can take the cars in 
Boston by way of the Fitchburg or Boston and Lowell Rail 
Roads, which are near each other oii Causeway screet. Com- 
ing from New York by rail or steamboat via Fall River or New 
Haven, from tlm West direct over the Fitchburg Rail- 
load — Hoosac Tunnel Route, or from the East and North 
at Ayer Junction. At the Concord depot carriages are always 
in readiness to convey tourists to all objects of interest in and 
about the town, to which this little book endeavors to call tUavs: 

9 
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attention by giving a glance at the history, legends, and litera- 
ture which have rendered the place somewhat noted. 

The Town of Concord, probably so named from the peace- 
ful manner of its purchase, was settled by a companj^ of about 
a dozen families, most of whom came directly from England for 
that purpose, having been encouraged in this plan by a traveller 
who visited the spot in the year 1633. These pilgrims endured 
great hardships in their passage from tide water to this spot, 
being compelled to wade through deep swamps and penetrate 
with great diflSculty through tangled thickets. They suffered 
greatly from the loss of their cattle which died in great numbers 
from change of diet and climate. The Indian name of the set- 
tlement was Musket-a-quid or the Grass-Grown River, and the 
broad meadows lying for many miles along the river were great- 
ly esteemed by their aboriginal owners as hunting grounds and 
corn fields; but a peaceful purchase was made about the year 
1637, the transaction having occurred, according to a legend, 
under a great tree called Jethro's Oak, which stood near the 
present site of the Middlesex Hotel. The savage proprietors 
seemed to have been well disposed and friendly to the new 
comers who labored earnestly for their conversion and improve- 
ment. The apostle Eliot often preached to them, and through 
his influence, about the year 1656, a large company of praying 
Indians existed, who cultivated the land and had an excellent 
code of laws, a copy of which is still extant. During the next 
twenty years the good feeling originally existing between the 
^n^-Jjjsh Hiid Indians seems to have gradually given place to the 
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most bitter iininiositj", ami Concord soon became & miiitary post 
anil ii centre of wiirlike operations, from whicii ^larties were 
coiistiintly sent out to the relief of neighboring villages, and for 
the punishment of the enemy. 

During Philip'a War eeverul bliick houses were maintained, 
one of which tradition locates on the present site of the house 
of Dr. Barrett, one iiuar Merriam's Corner, and one near 
the residence of Mr. Lewis Flint. 

Several Indians convicted of the crime of murder and arson 
were executed in the town, and also one white man for the 
raui-der of an Indian. The general pi-ejndice against the sav- 
ages extended also to the praying Indians, a small party of 
whom were living here under the protection of Mr. John Hoar, 
who had erected a building for them to use as a residence and 
workshop ; and one Sunday a company of soldiers from Bo&ton 
entered the town and demanded them, and they were saved 
with great difficulty by the coui-age and determination of their 
guardian. It ia stated that before proceeding to attauk these 
inoffensive Indians, the soldiers decorously attended public 
worship, and waited until after service before stating tlie object 
of their mission. 

Ttie Old Church stood near the site of the present Uriita- 
rian house of worship, which was built on the old frame, so that 
it contains the same timbere as tlie one in which the first Pro- 
vincial Congress was held, on the fourteenth of October, 1 774, 
of which John Hancock was chosen president. In this assembly 
were made those stirring speeches by himself. Adams, and other 
patriots, which did so much to Wv,le\\ \\v'i ftNexw.'i'a'v'^'tt.'^jes.iig^ 
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tioii. The church was organized at Cambridge, in 1636, and in 
1637 the Rev. Peter Bulkeley and Jolm Joiiea were chosen as 
the teacher and the pastor. In this oi^anizatiou, like most 
of those under two heads, some difficulty seems to have arisen, 
and a part ot the congregation seceded for a time, and some of 
the people followed Mr. Jones on his subsecjueut removal from 




Tpnj 



the town. Mr. Bulkeley came from noble ancestry, was renowned 
as a finished scholar and gentleman, and expended his means 
and strength for his town and church with a liberality only 
equalled by his piety. He died universally lameoted, Miireh 
9th, 1659, at which time bis son, the Rev. Edward, was in- 
stalled in his place. The Rev. Joseph Esterbrook, Rev. Mr. 
Whiting, and Rev. Mr. Bliss successively succeeded him. 
.A./ter tbem came the eloquent divine and fearless patriot, Rev. 
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William Emei'sim, who preaclieil fur ten years, when he gave 
liis life to the service of his country. The Rev. Ezra Ripley 
succeeded to the church and home of Mi'. ELuersoii. whose 
widow he married. Ot" both of the two last-iiamed divines, 
an account will be found iu another place. The Rev. H. B. 
(loodwiu and the Rev. B. Frost were both, colle^ues of 
Dr. Ripley, the latter being pastor of the church after liim, in 
which position he was succeeded, by the present incumbent, 
Rev. G. Reynolds, who has identified himself with the history 
of this towu, wi'iting many valuable historical papers and 
books. The present pastor is the Rev. li. R. Bulkley. 

The Congregational Church, under the charge of the Rev. 
Henry M. Grout, is situated on Walden street, and was 
oTgiinized June 5, 1826. 

The Catholic Church, whiuh is in a flourishing condition, 
occupies a fine site on tlie public square. 

The Old Hill Burying Ground stands directly behind 
the Catholic Church. The date of its opening is unknown, and 
the location of no older one can be ascertained. The oldest 
stone in this ground la proljaLly the monument to Joseph 
Merriam, who died the twentieth of April, 1677 ; and the most 
celebrated epitaph is that of John Jack, an old slave who died 
in town in 1773. This has been widely copied at home and 
abroad as a curious specinien of antithesis, and it is usually 
atti'ibuted to the pen of Daniel Bliss. The stone, which has 
been renewed, stands at the northerly corner of the yard, and a 
well-worn track leads to it from the main path. The insa&s^ 
tion is here copied in full". 
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God wills us free, man wills us slaves, 
I will as God wills ; God's will be done. 

Here lies the body of 

JOHN JACK 

A native of Africa, who died 

March 1773 aged about sixty years. 

Though born in a land of slavery, 

He was born free. 

Though he lived in a land of liberty. 

He lived a slave ; 

Till by his honest though stolen labor 

He acquired the source of slavery, 

Which gave him his freedom : 

Though not long before 

Death the grand tyrant. 

Gave him his final emancipation. 

And put him on a footing with kings. 

Though a slave to vice, 

He practised thpse virtues, 

Without which kings are but slaves. 

On the first wliite stone which was placed in this cemetery is 
this inscription, curious as showing the date when white marble 
superseded the common slate : 

This stone is designed 

by its durability 

to perpetuate the memory, 

and by its colour 

to signify the moral character, 

of 

MISS ABIGAIL DUDLE.X. 



EARLV N/SlVA'i 



V AJ<iD BURIAL UKOUNOS. 



Who died jim 4. i3i3. 
aged 73. 



In tfie same yard ia tliib beitiitifiiL tpit>i)>li : 



DILEUTISSIMA. 

ORPHA BRYANT. 

Bom December 24 1797. 

Died October 1. 1798. 

She was the joy of her father, 

and the delight of her runther. 



Ill this yard ia the grave of Mnjt'r Juliii Buttrick, wlio led tho J 
fight at the old North Bridge. Il-- liea at tlie head of a lai^ ] 
fumily, which iiicltides Lis sun \vl:u acctiniptLnied Lim as &fer, 
both these facta beiug prdjjerly nuted on their gravestones) 1 
which may be seen neiir the crest of the hill by tlie side of th<»J 
8maU magazine, ill which the powder is ki-pt I'or the village stores. 1 
Very near arc tlie griivfs of the kimented paMtors of the town, ] 
including that of the Rev. William Emerson as shown hi 
picture. It was prolwibly near tlii^ spot that Col. Sinitii I 
and Maj. Piteairn, who commanded the British OL the day of J 
the Fight, stood to review the movenieuis of their troops eii--fl 
gaged in various parts of the town, and to watch the Aitieri-.l 
cans as they assembled, fi'om various quarters. Oji the same' 
hill a huudred rods farther south, was the Libertj' Pole erected 
by the patriots, which was cut down by the British ow ^\^e. -».■«««■ 
iiigof the battle. By the riAe oE ^Aie \«'re^i «l ^&kn ■ ^^""^"^ 
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ia tlirtt of John BenttoD, 

I eccentric ainl fruj^iil Scotcliman 

who 11(1 cumulated a hirge fot'tuue 

I and made a liberal bequest to tbe 

I church wliich still goea by the 

name of tlio lieattuii fiinil riiJ is 

aniiuidly (luvoled to jiious uses. 

The Burial Ground on Main 
Street was, acconling to tradition, 
the gift of two maiden ladies. In 
1775 the road pi-obably went around 
tlie back side of it, and across the 
'" upper end, for wliicli reiison most 
of the stones face the west, toward 
wliat was then the principal street. The oldest stone ia that 
of Thomas Hartshorn, who died Nov. 17, 1697 ; tiiid no otiier 
one appears there until 1713. 

Sleepy Hollow Cemetery was purchased by the town, of 
the heirs of Reuhun Brown, in 1855, and was laid out according 
to phms furnished by Morris Copelaiid, Esq. 

The architect has followed, wisely, the natural form of the 
ground, and left undisturbed the amphitheatre which has existed 
for years in the center, and which hud borne the name of Sleepy 
Hollow long before it waa thought of as a place of burial. On 
the nineteenth of April, 1856, a tree-bee was organized, and 
over an hundred trees were set out in a single day by the eiti- 
1 zens, each one of whom thus brought his own menioriah The 
I Jadies held two /esfivala in the feame yea\- ^ law motiey for 
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seats and decorations. The oration at the dedication was deliv- 
ered by Emerson, and an ode by F. B. Sanborn was sung, which 
is copied here from " Parnassus." 

Shine kindly forth, September sunt 

From heavens calm and clear, 
That no untimely cloud may run 

Before thy golden sphere, 
To vex our simple rites to-day 

With one prophetic tear. 

"With steady voices let us raise 

The fitting psalm and prayer ; 
Remembered grief of other days 

Breathes softening in the air : 
Who knows not Death — who mourns no losB*- 

He has with us no share. 

To holy sorrow, solemn joy, 

We consecrate the place 
Where soon shall sleep the maid and boy. 

The father and his race, 
The mother with her tender babe. 

The venerable face. 



These waving woods, these valleys low. 
Between these tufted knolls, 

Year after year shall dearer grow 
To many loving souls ; 

And flowers be sweeter here than blow 
Elsewhere between the poles. 

For deathless Love and blessed Grief 
Shall guard these wooded aisles, 

When either Autumn casts the leaf, 
Or blushing Summer smiles, 

Or Winter whitens o'er vVveX^iw^, 
Or Spring the buds utvcoWs. 
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Many of the most marked ^j^raves aiHJ on The Ridge. 
Ascending tlie hill l)y Ridgo Path, at the west, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne's grave is seen, surrounded by a h^v liedge of arbor 
vitae, as if the gifted author sought in death the modest retire- 
ment which he h)ved in life. His eloquent epitaph consists 
only of his name on a i)]aiu white stone. 

The grave of Thoreau is just behind, with a common red 
stone j and by his side lies his brother John, wliose genius 
might have ontslione that of the poet, philosopher, and natural- 
ist, had not he died in its first flusli. 

A little farther on, past the graves of Nathan Brooks and 
John M. Cheney, citizens whose worth and virtue have caused 
their names to be honored forever by their townsmen, may be 
seen the Whiting monument, a copy of tlie Brewster monu- 
ment at Plymouth, and that of Col. George L. Prescott, the 
patriot martyr who fell in response to his country's earliest call 

for help. 

On the opposite side of Ridge Path is the grave of R. 
W. Emerson, to which thousands of visitors come ever}* 
year. A great pine stands near the head of the grave, which 
is now marked by a inonnment of beautiful pink quartz, in its 
native state, as it came from the quarry. Near by are the 
graves of his mother, and the son whose monument is the 
poem of " Threnody." 

A plain brown slab commemorates in a T^atin verse Mrs. 
Samuel Ripley, whose classical attainments have been chron- 
icled in tlie Centennial book bv the lovini^ hand of another of 
^^Je moj<t Lnftml women that our cowntTv cv^xVivevf* 
^ t/je center of the same lot \s \W, A\\o\\ww\ew\.\.o\w>i ^?.v>w 
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Lieut. Ezra Ripley, a portion of whose epitaph is here copied : 

Of the best Pilgrim stock, 

descended from officers in the Revolutionary army 

and from a long line of the ministers of Concord, 

he was worthy of his lineage. 

An able and successful lawyer, 

he gave himself with persistent zeal 

to the cause of the friendless and the oppressed. 

Of slender physical strength 

and of a nature refined and delicate. 

He was led by patriotism and the love of freedom 

to leave home and friends for the toilsome labors of war, 

and shrank from no fatigue and danger, 

until worn out in her service. 

He gave his life for his country. 

Just opposite is the plain shaft, erected by himself twenty 
years before liis deatli, of Dr. Josiah Bartlett, wlio practised 
medicine in this town with devotion and success for a period of 
fifty-five years. He was tlie son of Dr. Josiali Bartlett, of 
Charlestown, wlio was a sm-geon's mate, in 1775, at Concord 
Fight, so tliat the practice of father and son extended over a 
centmy. He was an earnest and fearless advocate of the cause 
of temperance when it was most unpopuhu', and was alwaj^s on 
the side of the oppressed. He died in January, 1878, in active 
practice at the age of eightj^-one. 

On tlie sid") of the hill, on Glen Path, is the monument 
designed by Hammatt Billings, and erected to the memory of 
the Hon. Sanniel Hoar, who by his descendants, as well as by 
the probity and simple grandeur ol \\\^ \&i^\ve.^ ^^cixsa ^cs5s^^ *^^ 
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elevate the Htaiidard of living than any mxXwx man in the town 
or county. His epitaph, whicli is lieie eopieJ, will speak far 
better than any wrirds of this book. At the upper portion, on 
a tab1(5t resembling a window, is this quotation from Pilgrim's 
I^rogress* 

•• The pilgrim they laid in a chiinibrr 

Whose window opened toward the sunrising ; 

The name of the chamber was Peace. 

Th«nr he lay till break of day, and then 

lie arose and sanj^.'* 

I^ower on the same fjuje of the monument: 

SAMUEL HOAR 

of Concord. 

liorn in Lincoln, May, 1778, 

Died in Concord, Nov. 2, 1856. 

He was long one of the most eminent lawyers 

and best beloved citizens of Mass., 

a safe counsellor, a kind neighbor, 

a C'hristian gentleman. 

lie had a dignity that commanded the respect, 

and a sweetness and modesty that won the affection 

of all men. 

lie practised an economy that never wasted, 

and a liberality that never spared. 

Of proved capacity for the highest offices, 

lie never avoided obscure duties. 

Ho never sought stations of fame or emolument, 

and never shrank 
/io/n /Xisitions of danger or oVi\oi\\i^\ 



in 
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His days were made happy 

by public esteem and private affection. 

To the latest moment of his long life 

he preserved his clear intellect unimpaired, 

and fully conscious of its approach, 

met death with the perfect assurance of 

immortal life. 

We copy, also, another inscription from the same family lot, 
memory of his daughter, whose death was mourned as the 
gi*eatest of calamities, as her life was held by all as the greatest 
of blessings. 

MISS ELIZABETH HOAR, 
Died April 7, 1878. aged 63. 
Her sympathy with what is high and fair 

brought her into intimacy with many 

eminent men and women of her time. 

Nothing excellent or beautiful escaped 

her quick apprehension ; and in her 

unfailing memory precious things 

lay in exact order as in a royal treasury, 

hospitably ready to instruct and 

delight young and old. Her calm 

courage and simple religious faith 

triumphed over sickness and pain ; and 

when Death transplanted her to "her 

place in the Garden of the Lord, 

He found little perishable to prune away. 

Tlie first burial in Sleepy Hollow was that of Mrs. Maria. 
Holbrook, in the fall of 1855. T\\g fi^^t V\Y\aJL\w \}w^^^^ ^^^S^. 
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Burying Ground was that of Mrs. Anna Robbins in 1823, 
wliich fact is noted on the stone. In the year 1869 the town 
purchased the hind of the Agricultural Society, and thus united 
the New Hill Ground with Sleepy Hollow. 

In the summer of 1873, Mr. George Tolman, impressed 
with the fact that many of the older stones had disappeared, 
and that others were fast becoming illegible, undertook the 
task of copying all tlie inscriptions, so that they might be 
preserved. Being himself a printer and a practical proof- 
reader he has permitted nothing to escape liis observation, 
but has followed the inscriptions literall}^ even to the abbre- 
viations, punctuation, errors in spelling, and all such minor 
points. These copies have been arranged in a manuscript 
volume, and thoroughly indexed. To the student of geneal- 
ogy, these inscriptions have a peculiar value, as they often 
afford evidence as to facts and dates omitted in the Town 
Registers of births and deaths. To add to their value in this 
respect, Mr. Tolman has added genealogical notes, carefully 
tracing the line of descent and family connection, in many 
cases, especially those of members of our own old faniilies, 
going back to the earliest ancestor of the name. The inter- 
ments in the "New Burying Ground," and in " Sleepy Hol- 
low" have also been indexed by the same gentleman witli 
such completeness that there is probably no grave in any of 
our burial places, with the exception of the unmarked ones 
in the two old yards, to which his manuscript is not a suf- 
ficient guide. He is at all times ready to show Ins work to 
any one who may desire to consult it for information. 



CHAPTER II. 



^HE BATTLE GROTJNTt 



The Batf/e tiround was presented to the town by the Rev- 
Dr. Ripley, v?»o ^^omarked in Town Meeting a half century ago 
that the time would come when the spot would be a place of 
great interest to many. How well the prediction has been ful- 
filled, the daily stream of visitors bears abundant witness. It 
is on Monument St., nearly half a mile from the center of tho 
town, and near the Old Manse, having been a part of tlie farm 
belonging to it since the course of the road was changed which 
formerly crossed the old North Bridge. 

The legends of the Fight bein^; somewhat contradictory iu 
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minor parts, it lias been thought best to follow in this brief 
sketch the account of Lemuel Shattuck, and that of the Rev, 
Dr. Ripley, adding in full the extract from the diary of the Rev. 
Mr. William Emerson, which was discovered and first published 
in 1835, by his grandson, Mr. R. W. Emerson. The following 
is a concise statement abridged from Shattuck's History of Con- 
cord, published in 1835. It should be borne in mind that it is 
not within the scope of this book to allude to events which did 

not take place in the town. 

The morning had advanced to about seven o'clock, and the British anny 
were soon seen approaching the town on the Lexington road. The glitter- 
ing arms of eight hundred soldiers, " the flower of the British army " were 
full in view. At first it was thought best that our men should face the 
enemy, as few as they were, and abide the consequences. Of this opinion, 
among others, was the Rev. William Emerson, the clergyman of the town, 
who had turned out amongst the first in the morning to animate and encour- 
age his people by his counsel and patriotic example. " Let us stand our 
ground," said he ; " if we die, let us die here ! " Eleazar Brooks of Lincoln 
was then on the hill. " Let us go and meet them," said one to him. " No." 
he answered, ** it will not do for us to begin the war." They did not then 
know what had happened at Lexington. Their number was very small in 
comparison with the enemy, and it was concluded best to retire a short dis- 
tance, and wait for reinforcements. They consequently marched to the 
northern declivity of the burying ground hill, near the present site of the 
court house. They did not, however, leave their station till the British light 
infantry had arrived within a few rods* distance. About this time Colonel 
James Barrett, who was commander of the militia, and who had been almost 
incessantly engaged that morning in securing the stores, rode up. Individ- 
uals were frequently arriving, bringing different reports. It was difficult to 
obtain correct information. Under these circumstances, he ordered the men 
there paraded, being ahoxiX one hundred atvd f\(l'^,\o iwarcK over the North 
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Uridge. and there wait for reinforcemerils. 
troops entered the town. The six companies 
to enter art the hill, and disperse tiie tninu 
paraded there. The grenadiers came u]> the 
The first object of the British w 



In the I 

of light 



jantime the British 
fantry were ordered ■ 
:n whom they had seenil 
road, and halted o 
gain possession of ths-l 



North and South bridges, to prevent any militia from entering o 
Accordingly, while Col. Smith remained in the center of the town, he de- 
tached six companies of light infantry, under command of Capl. Lawrence 
Parsons of his own regiment, to take possession of the North Bridge, and ■ 
proceed thence to places where stores were deposited. On their arnval 
ihere, three companies under commanti of Capt. Laurie of the 43d reg- 
iment, were left to protect the bridge ; one of those, commanded by Lieut. 
Edward Thornton Could, paraded at the bridge ; the other, of the 4th andJ 
loth n^giment.s. fell back in the rear towards the hill. Capt. Parsons, with.! 
three companies, proceeded to Col. Barrett's to destroy the stores thcrcB 
deposited. At the same time Capt. Mundey Pole, of the loth regiment. wa«J 
ordered to take possession of the South Bridge, and destroy such public 1 
property as he could find in that direction. The grenadiers and marines,J 
under Smith and Pitcaim. remained in the center of the town, where alLl 
means in their power were used to accomplish the destruction of militaTwl 
stores. In the center of the town the grenadiers broke ojien about siittyj 
barrels of flour, nearly one half of which was aftenvards saved, knocked oflS 
the trunnions of three iron twenty-four pound cannon, and liuriu sixteen"^ 
new carriage-wheels, and a few barrels of wooden trenchers and spoons, 
The liberly-pole on ihe hill was cut clown, anti suffered the same fate. 
About five hundred pounds of halls were thrown into the mill-pond and 
into wdls. While the British were thus, engaged, our citizens and part of J 
our military men. having secured what articles of public properly Ihey could,^ 
wer^ assembling under arms. Beside the minute-men and mihtia of Con- ] 
cord, the military companies from the adjoining towns began to assemble; 
and the number had increased to aboin two hundred and fift)' or ihree 
I handred. John Robinson of Wcstfbrd, a lieutena.n.t-colsnAS^i.'^.v'SXMaHv «St 
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minute-men under Col. William Prescott, and other men of distinction had 
already assembled. The hostile acts and formidable array of the enemy, 
and the burning of the articles they had collected in the village, led them lo 
anticipate a general destruction. Joseph Hosmer, acting as adjutant, formed 
the soldiers as they arrived singly or in squads, the minute companies on the 
right,, and the militia on the left, facing the town. He then, observing an 
unusual smoke arising from the center of the town^ went to the officers and 
citizens in consultation on the high ground near by, and inquired earnestly, 
" Will you let them burn the town down } *' They then *• resolved to march 
into the middle of the town to defend their homes, or die in the attempt ; *' 
and at the same time they resolved not to fire unless first fired upon. " They 
acted upon principle, and in the fear of God." Col. Barrett immediately 
gave orders to march by wheeling from the right. Major Buttrick requested 
Lieut. Col. Robinson to accompany him, and led them ni double file to the 
scene of action. When they came to the road leading from Capt. Brown's 
to the bridge, a part of the Acton minute company under Capt. Davis passed 
by in front, marched towards the bridge a short distance, and halted. Being 
in files of two abreast, the Concord minute company under Capt. Brown, 
being before at the head, marched up the north side till they came equally 
in front. The precise position, however, of each company, cannot now be 
fully ascertained. 

The British, observing their motions, immediately formed on the east side 
of the river, and soon began to take up the planks of the bridge. Against 
this Maj. Buttrick remonstrated, and ordered a quicker step of his soldiers. 
The British desisted. At that moment two or three guns were fired in quick 
succession into the river, which the provincials considered as alarm guns, 
and not aimed at them. They had arrived within ten or fifteen rods of the 
bridge when a single gun was fired by a British soldier, the ball from which, 
passing under Col. Robinson's arm, slightly wounded the side of Luther 
Blanchard, a fifer in the Acton company, and Jonas Brown, one of the Con- 
cord minute-men. This gun was instantly followed by a volley, by which 
Capt. Isaac Davis and Abner Hosmer, both belonging to Acton, were killed. 



THE BATTLE GROUND. 



On seeing this, Maj. Butirick instantly leaped from the ground, and partly.! 
turning to his men, exel aimed ; " Fire, fellow-soldiers, for God's sake, fire;" \ 
discharging his own gun almost in the same instant. His order was in- \ 
stanlly obeyed ; and a general discharge from the whole line of the pro. 
vincial ranks took place. Firing on both sides continued a few minutes 
Three British soldiers were killed, and Lleuts. Sunderland, Kelley, and 
Gould, a sergeant and four privates were wounded. The British iramedi- , 
ately retreated about half way lo the meeting house, ajid were met by two ' 
companies of grenadiers, who had been drawn thither by " the noise of J 
battle." Two of the soldiers killed at the bridge were left on the ground, I 
where ihey were afterwards buried by Zachariah Brown, and Thomas Daiis,.fl 
ju!i. From this time through the day. little or no military order was pre- ■ 
served among the provincials ; every man chose his own time and mode of 
attack. It was between ten and eleven o'clock when the firing at the bridge i 
took place, and a short time after Capt. Parsons and his party returned i 
unmolested from Col. Barrett's. I 

By this time the provincials had considerably increased, and were con- I 
stantly arriMng from the neighboring towns. The British had but partially | 
accomplished the objects of their expedition; but they now began lo fed ' 
thai ihey were in danger, and resolved on an immediate retreat. They 
retreated in the same order as they entered town, the infantry on the hill and 
the grenadiers in the road, but with flanking parties more numerous and 
farther (to m the main body. On arriving at Merriam's Corner they were 
attacked by the provicteials. \vho had proceeded across the Great Fields in 
conjunction with a company froir" Reading, under command of Gov. Brooks. 
Several of the British were killed, and several wounded. None of (he pro- 
vincials were injured. From this time the road was literally lined with 
provinciala, whose accurate aim generally produced the desired effect. Guns I 
were fired from every house, bam, wall, or covert. After ihey had waylaid I 
the enemy and f^red upon them from one position, they fell back from the.l 
road, ran forward, and came up again to perform a ^mitar n 
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The following is an extract from the diary of Rev. William 
Emerson : 

"1775, 19 April. This morning, between one and two o'clock, we were 
alarmed by the ringing of the bell, and upon examination found that the 
troops, to the number of eight hundred, had stolen their march from Boston, 
in boats and barges, from the bottom of the Common over to a point in 
Cambridge, near to Inman's Farm, and were at Lexington meeting-house 
half an hour before sunrise, where they had tired upon a body of our men 
and, as we afterward heard, had killed several. This intelligence was 
brought us first by Dr. Samuel Prescott, who narrowly escaped the guard 
that were sent before on horses, purposely to prevent all posts and messen- 
gers from giving us timely information. He, by the help of a ver}' fleet 
horse, crossing several walls and fences, arrived at Concord at the time 
above mentioned, when several posts were immediately despatched, that, 
returning, confirmed the account of the regulars' arrival at Lexington, and 
that they were on their way to Concord. Upon this, a number of our minute 
men belonging to this town, and Acton and Lincoln, with several others 
that were in readiness, marched out to meet them, while the alarm com- 
pany were preparing to receive them in the town. Capt. Minot, who 
commanded them, thought it proper to take possession of the hill abpve the 
meeting-house as the most advantageous situation. No sooner had our 
men gained it, than we were met by the companies that were sent out to 
meet the troops, who informed us that they were just upon us, and that 
we must retreat, as their number was more than treble ours. We then 
retreated from the hill near the Liberty Pole, and took a new post back 
of the town, upon an eminence, where we formed into two battalions, and 
waited the arrival of the enemy. Scarcely had we formed, before we saw 
the British troops, at the distance of a quarter of a mile, glittering in 
arms, advancing towards us with the greatest celerity. Some were i 
making a stand, notwithstanding the superiority of their number; 
others, more prudent, thought best to retreat, till our strength • 
cguaf to the enemy's, by recruits ironv tve\^)pfeoxvcv^ \oww& ^QoaSL 
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tinually coming in to our assistance. Accordingly we retreated over the 
bridge. The troops came into the town, set fire to several carriages for 
the artillery, destroyed sixty barrels of flour, rifled several houses, took pos- 
session of the town-house, destroyed five hundred pounds of balls, set a 
guard of a hundred men at the North Bridge, and sent up a party to the 
house of Col. Barrett, where they were in expectation of finding a quantity 
of warlike stores. But these were happily secured, just before their arrival, 
by transportation into the woods and other by-places. In the mean time, 
the guard set by the enemy to secure the posts at the North Bridge were 
alarmed by the approach of our people, who had retreated, as mentioned 
before, and were now advancing, with special orders not to fire upon the 
troops unless fired upon. These orders were so punctually observed, that 
we received the fire of the enemy in three several and separate discharges of 
their pieces before it was returned by our commanding officer. The firing 
then soon became general for several minutes, in which skirmish two were 
killed on each side, and several of the enemy wounded. It may here be 
observed, by the way, that we were the more cautious to prevent beginning a 
rupture with the king's troops, as we were then uncertain what had happened 
at Lexington, and knew [not] that they had begun the quarrel there by 
firing upon our people, and killing eight men upon the spot. The three 
companies of troops soon quitted their post at the bridge, and retreated in 
the greatest disorder and confusion to the main body, who were soon upon 
the march to meet them. For half an hour, the enemy, by their marches 
and counter-marches, discovered great fickleness and inconstancy of mind ; 
sometimes advancing sometimes returning to their former posts, till at 
length they quitted the town, and retreated by the way they came. In the 
mean time a party of our men (one hundred and fifty) took the back way, 
through the Great Fields, into the east quarter, and had placed themselves to 
advantage, lying in ambush behind walls, fences, and buildings, ready to fire 
upaa the enemy on their retreat*" 



CHAPTER IT I. 



i HOUSES OF HISTORICAL INTEREST. 

I 

Under this liead it is proposed to give a list of all houses any 
part of which was standing at the time of the Fight. Of most 
of them it has been diflBcult to find the exact date of their 
erection, hut it has been approximated as nearly as possible. 
Few have been included whicih are more than a mile from the 

I 

center of the town, and none of which there is a doubt of their 
being in existence or in progn^ss at the date above mentioned. 
On the square the Wright tavern stands just as on the day 
when Maj. Pitcairn entered it on the morning before the battle, 
when he stirred the brandy with his bloody finger, making the 
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mark, tlisit he would stir the rebels' blood before night. This 
building, with tiie exception of the L haa probiibly suffered lesa 
change than any other of the old houses. The church which stood 
near it was built in 1712, and the present building contains 
Bome of the same tiraberij aa the old one. The old yellow block 




at the other side of tlie square was used for stores and residen- 
ces, and probably dates back to 1750. Nearly oppnaite Wright's 
tavern is the Tolman lioiise, which was inhabited by Dr. Ezekiel 
Brown, who was a surgeon in the Revolutionary war ; and at 
the other side of the square, at the beginning of Monumewt Si*;,-^ 
the row of buildings were in part ciccw^VeiV ^is, ■iA,OT.aV'o->i-'i«a.,va. j 
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whicli some of the Provincial suppliers were kept, to obtain 
which was one of the causes of the invtisioii of tlie town by 
tlie Britisli troops. 

Proceeding down the Boston road the house of Jonas Lee 
is Jibout opposite the end of the yellow block. Its owner was a 
staunch patriot, although the son of a noted tory who was 
brought to discipline by his townsmen for that cause. The 
next house on the same side was the home of Dr. Joseph Hunt ; 
and the next building but one was the shop of Reuben Brown, 
where knapsacks, saddlery and other equipments were made. 
Its owner was prominent on the day of the Fight having been dis- 
patched on a reconnoitering tour toward Lexington in the morn- 
ing. The house next to it was also standing, as well as the one 
occupied by George Hey wood, Esq., which is supposed to be at 
least two hundred years old. It was just below this house that 
the guard was posted, at the same time that one was placed at 
the old North and another at the old South bridge. A little 
below is the Heal h(mse, and half a mile below it the Alcott 
house, both of which date back to about 1740. The house of 
Ephraim Bull, Esq., was probably nearly as old, and it is well 
known all over the United States through the Concord Grape 
which was originated here by its present owner. Half a mile 
below is Merriam^s corner. The old house stands as it stood 
when the Reading and other troops under the command of Gov. 
Brooks, came up and joined the men who had come across the 
great fields from the North Bridge, and killed and wounded 
several of the retreating British. 



k^iii 



NOUSES UF fUSTOKICAL JA'TEREST. 



On the Bedford road are two or tiiree houses of great ] 

age. 

On the Turnpike and Lincoln roads the Tuttln mid l-'ox I 
bouBea date Uick to 1740 or G5. 

Returning to the square and crossing the old mill-dam 
tlio Vose h(,iisc: ia remarlial.b as beiug the only three-story 
house ever built ill town. In n picture taken about 1775 it i 
very prominent, and was diuibtless one of the chief liousea of j 
tlie village. Above it on tiie nglit, on Main street stiinds the j 
house of Dr. Barrett, one room of which was a portion of the j 
old block house dating back pcrliaiis to King Pliilip's Wai-; near 1 
this house, at a corner of the burial ground, hl<iod thu old jail 
in wliich some of the British prisoners were confined. The 
load turned at this point and went toward the Wheeler house, 
which was built in the present form in 1700, and has always 
remained in the possession of the same family. A few i-ods 
above the South Bridge was the liome of Capt. Joseph Hosmer 
who was requested by Maj. Buttriek to act as adjutant, and 
rendered very cfflcient service in niai-shalling and coUecthig the 
Americana as they arrived from various points ; it has remained 
in the family of hia descendants ever since its erection iu 1761, 
and was a plattj of concealment for stores which were saved by 
the couratci; and ingenuity of Mra. Hosnier; a detachment of 
British soldiers was sent to capture their cannon baUs which 
were heaped in one of the rooms, and the kega of powder which 
had been bidden behind some feathers under tbu eavoa, hut the 
shrewd lady contrived to send the troops away without discov- 
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eriiig tlieiii, although they destroyed several of her beds in the 
search. 

Nearly behind this house is another old one built about 1763, 
which was the home of Ephriani Wood, Esq., who was a zealous 
patriot and an officer of the town, and was engaged in Becreting 
some stores in another place, and escaped the search which was 
made for hirn through the house. A short distance up the road 
which piisses in front of Adjutant, afterwards known as Maj. 
Hosmer's house, is another old house which belonged to a 
member of the same family, and half a mile east of it is the 
house of Abel Hosmer, the l)uilder of which was on his way to 
Charlestown for a load of brick when he met the British coining 
from Lexington. 

Opposite the Depot of the extension of the Middlesex 
branch of the Central R. R. stands the house of the celebrated Dr. 
Cummings. In early life he was a soldier in the wars with the In- 
dians. Being wounded, he was captured, treated with severity 
at first, and afterwards witli kindness. He received a commission 
from the Crown as Justice of the Peace, and at the beginning of 
the Revolution he became chairman of the committee of corre- 
spondence, inspection and safety. After the war he acquired 
property and left bequests to the church, town. Harvard Col- 
lege, etc. 

Going up Monument street toward the Battle Ground, 

the first of the old houses is that owned bv Mr. LansT which 
was built by Humphrey Barrett, the great grandfather of Col. 
James Barrett who liad command of tlie American forces. He 
came to Concord in 1G40, and a portion of the house bears 




^fflMKH of gi-eat age. Tlie uext liuiisu but two on the same eicle 
of the road, is one of the okieat in town, and wjis owned by 
EliiihiL Jones at the time of the Fight, and boi-e iiiiivts of age at J 
that time, it remains niuuh in tlie same form, and tlie pre^nt j 
owner John S. Keyes, Kwq., has «ai'efuUy preserved many relics j 
of the time, among whieli are eopieti of tlie old pictures of t 
battle, and a view of the town as it then existed. In the 1 
part a bullet hole is plainly visibla, wliioli was made by a Britiak^ 
bullet, near which ia a portion of the old North liridge nailed 1 
against a beam ; underneath this stands the stone acivss whiob^ 
Capt, Jsaae IJavis fell. Tiiis stone formed a porlioji of a row 
■which were nsed as stepjiing stones when the water wiw high on 
the causeway, and it was identified by certain stains which 
appear on it. The wife of a grandson of Col, Jiari-ett lived i 
this house and itsed to relate lier vivid recollections of the d&yM 
an she watched the red coats niai-eh hy the house as ahe stoat 
at a window ou a pile of salt fish which formed part of th^l 
stores concealed then-. Her husband's father built a house on J 
Ponk.awtassett where Mr. !)anii-l Hunt also lived. 

On Ponkawtassett Hill, near these houses the muHJ 
ute men and uiiHtia went to watch the movements of the Britishi^ 
and after receiving reiuforceraents marelied down to the Mgh-I 
groundby Maj. Buttrick's house which still stands, and is iu)w'l 
occupied by Mr. J. Derby. Thia house was built by Jonathan: 1 
Buttrick inl712,and the front jjart remains the same aa in 1775, ' 
and it was in the possession of the Buttrick family until 1832. 
It is recorded on the grave stone of Jonathan Buttrick that 
UJnstriiettd cliiklrei\ foWoNJtiA-Xvvftv Vt. "sWi ^»Nt, «w* 
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of whom was Maj. John Buttrick the hero of the Fight. His 
brothel's Samuel, Joseph and Daniel all left their farms and 
served under the Maj. at the bridge. Their houses are now 
standing on the Carlisle road above Ponkawtassett on the farms 
which were given tliem by their father. The Ball Hill farm- 
house was also built long before 1775, and a son of the family, 
Benjamin Ball, was killed at Bunker Hill. The old Whittaker 
house was also where it is now, just behind Ponkawtassett. 
The Hunt house was the oldest on this hill, and it Wiis the one 
at which the Americans were supplied with food as they assem- 
bled on the hill waiting for reinforcements. The house of 
Capt. Nathan Barrett who commanded the fourth company at 
the fight, and who joined in the pursuit of the British, and was 
wounded in the afternoon of that day, was near Mr. Hunt's on 
Ponkawtassett ; and the house of his father, Col. James Barrett, 
also stands near Annursnuck hill on the same spot as it occu- 
pied in 1775. lie was in command of the American forces 
engaged, and discharged the onerous duties also of the arrange- 
ment and protection of the public stores. Being one of the 
most prominent men of the town, a party of British soldiers 
searched his house as well as that of his brother which stood 
near. They were provided with refreshments by the wife of 
Col. Barrett who refused payment, saying: "We are com- 
manded to feed our enemies." She afterwards kept with reluc- 
tance the money which they tlirew into her lap, saying, "this 
is the price of blood." This heroic woman succeeded in con- 
cealing a quantity of ammunition, but fifty dollars was taken by 
the soldiers who also arrested her son whom she persuaded them* 




to Hberalt) with t!ie reniiirk " this is my son and not the master 
of the liouBC." 

The vicinity of Col. Barrett's house is a very importaut 
[lohit i[i the history of the town, for his promiuenee as Col. of 
the Militia rendered him and his property objects of peculiar 
importance and suspicion to the British wlio were well iiit'onned 
through their spiea of the state of thiugs at Concord, For 
this reason a detaehmeiit of troops was sent to this house early 
in the forenoon in the hope of (sapturing Col. Barrett himself, 
as well aa some of the munitions of war which were known to 
be concealed there; some of tliem were saved by being buried 
in a newly-plantfid Jield and by being iiigeniously hidden in 
other ways. Tlie British had made a pile of the gun carriages 
and of the articles which they succeeded in finding, and were 
about to burn them when their :ittention was turned from the 
work of destruction by the sound of tiring iit the old North 
Bridge. 

On hearing the repeated volleys of nmsketry the company 
which numbered about one hundred men took up their line of 
march toward the center of the town which had been held by 
the main body of the troops, under Smith and Pitcairn, as they 
were in great danger of being cut off in their retreat. They 
had to march a distance of nearly two miles and were well 
aware, from small bodies of minute men who passed within 
s^ht, that the citizens of the neighboring towns were rapidly 
hastening to the relief of Concord. 

On tlieir return they were obliged to pass over the old North 
ire the Fight occurre(li,Vrt\t WCTft e\-v';i^ft'JiVi^^'^3>»A"> 
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Hafety, as the victorious Americans did not attempt to follow 
the British with whom they had been engaged, on their way 
hack to the center of the town, but they crossed over the great 
li<*hls as liefore stated in order to intercept the British forces at 
Mtjiriam's Corner. 

The colleg(i road which is near the Barrett house is a lasting 
memorial of the time when Harvard College was removed to 
Concord in the winter of 1775, by order of the Provincial Con- 
gress, as the college buildings at Cambridge were needed for 
the us(» of tli(^ soldiers of the American Army. The Rev. Dr* 
Ripley and Dr. Ilurd, and several other men afterward well 
known in the annals of their state, were among those who 
made a visit to Concord at this period. A letter of thanks 
from the President of the college is still extant, in which he 
expnjsses his gratitude and apologies in graceful terms. The 
Professors were quartered in several houses in the village, the 
President himself residing at Dr. Minot's near the Middlesex 
hotel. 

Many of the students boarded at the old mansion house, 
built by Simon Willard, one of the founders of the town, at 
the foot of Lee's hill. If this article were not necessarily con- 
fined to the Historical houses at present standing, a picture 
of the Willard house would be of great interest; but the 
building unfortunately was destroyed by fire about twenty 
years ago. 

This house stood on the farm of a noted tory named Lee, 
who made himself so unpopular that he was confined to the 
limits of his farm, and legend states that the minute men when 
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returning from tlieir drill often made a titrget of his biiildingE 
The hfjuse was owned formerly "by the Woodia fiimily with 
whom the Bavrett family were coimeeteLl, and Joseph Barrett, 
Esq., a grandson of Col, James Bavrett, owned and occupied 
it for many years, lie was a prominent citizen of Concord,' 
and waa appointed to many places of trust and lionor, having 
been lit the time of his death Treasurer of the Commonwealth. 

Opposite the Library stands the old inn, at which stages 
running between Boston and the up-eountry towns used to I 
change horses. The swing sign marked " Shepard's Tavern," if 
now in the possession of Mr. R. N. Rice, who purchased the 
building, and has modernized it into a pleasant residence. 
Bigelow's tavern, anotlier ancient inn, stood just below, and 
its extensive grounds comprise a part of his line estate. In 
front of his stable stood the old jail in which British prisoners 
were confined in 1775, Mr. Rice commenced business in the 
old green store which occupied the sit»! of the Catholic church. ' 
He went to Michigan in 1846, in the Kerviee of the Michigan 
Central Railroad, of which lie was afterwards general manager 
for thirteen years. In 1870, Mr. Rice built his present house, 
and was prominent in various extensive town improvements, 
including Hubbard and Thoreau streets. Other gentlemen 
were associated with Mr, Rice, among whom were Mr. Samuel 
Staples, who has for years been an authority on the subject 
of real estate, and has lived in town for half a century, 

William Hunt, in connection with several other families, 
settled on the borders of the beautiful stream which has now 
become historic. They had braved the daw^w^?, o^ ^e. ■fc'w«-as.-i 
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Atlantic to seek a new home |n America, and they fearlessly 
faced the hardships of a new life in the rugged wilderness 
where they sought to establish a home secure in the blessings 
of civil and religious libert}'. How well they builded is a part 
of the world's history. 

The descendants of William Hunt purpose to commemorate 
the share that their ancestor had in the settlement of the town 
of Concord, by a reunion of the different branches of the Hunt 
family, and their alliances, at Concord, Wednesday, August 12, 
1885. 

It is proposed to hold the Reunion at the center of the town, 
and to visit the old homestead farm. The programme will 
include an Oration, Poem, Addresses, Reading of Papers con- 
taining interesting facts of the family, Music, a Dinner, and a 
Social Gathering in the Town Hall. 

On the 12th of September, 1885, the town of Concord will 
celebrate its two hundred and fiftieth Anniversary with appro- 
priate exercises. A committee has been appointed to desig- 
nate by tablets the chief places of note in connection with the 
early history of the town, most of which are described in this 
book. 



CHAPTER IV. 



HOUSKS OF LITERARY INTEREST. 

The Home of Ralph Waldo Emerson is a plain, square, 
wooden house, standing in a grove of pine trees, wliich conceal 
the front and side from the gaze of passers. Tall chestnut 
trees ornament the old-fashioned yard, through which a road 
leads to the plain, yellow barn in the rear. A garden fills half 
an acre at the back, and has for years been famous for its roses 
and also has a rare collection of hollyhocks, the flowers that 
Wordsworth loved, and most of the old-time annuals and 
shrubs. Fiom the road a gate, which is always open, leads 
over marble flag-stones to the broad, low step before the hospit- 
able door. 

49 
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A long hall divides the centre of the house, with two large 
square rooms on each side ; a plain, solid table stands at the 
right of this entry, over which is an old picture of Gaii3'niede. 

Tlie first door on the right leads to the study, a plain, square 
room, lined on one side^ with simple wooden shelves filled with 
choice books; a large mahogany table stands in the middle, 
covered with books, and by the morocco writing pad lies the 
pen which has had so great an influence for twenty-five j'^ears 
on the thoughts of two continents. A large fire-place, with 
a low grate occupies the lower end, over which hangs 
a fine copy of Michael Angelo's Fates, the faces* of the strong- 
minded women frowning upon all who would disturb with idle 
tongues this haunt of solemn thought. On the mantle shelf are 
busts and statuettes of men prominent in the great reforms of 
the age, and a quaint, rough idol brought from the Nile. A 
few choice engravings hang upon the walls, and the pine trees 
shade the windows. 

Two doors, one on eacli side of the great fire place, lead into 
the large parlor which fills the southern quarter of the house* 
This room is hung with curtains of crimson and carpeted with 
a warm color, and when a bright fire is blazing on the broad 
heartli reflected in the large mirror opposite, the effect is cheer- 
ful in the extreme. A beautiful portrait of one of the daugh- 
ters of the house is hung in this pleasant and homelike room, 
whose home circle seems to reach around the world; for almost 
every person of note who has visited this country, has enjoyed 
its genial hospitality, and listened with attention to the words 
at wisdom from the kindly mastei oC t\\e house — the most 
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modest and moat gifted wriLei', iintl deepest tliiuker of tlie a 
Ylmis afjn the chatty, little Frederika Breiner piiid a loug visit I 
lieie, a brisk old lady, as restless as ber tongue' 
and peii. Here Miirgiiret Fidler and tbe otlier 
bright bguies of 2V(e^i'airaet for eunvei'satiitii. 
Tiioi-eau was u dnily visitor, and his " Wood- ) 
Notes" might have been unuttered but fur the I 
kind encouragement he found here. Tlie Al-I 
cotts, fathei; and daughter, I 
leiglil ;ort:, and it was. I 




in this room that Mr. Alcott's earliest "Conversations" weva 
held, now so well known. Here," too, oU\ XoVw ■'&x<i-«v\-« 
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ten to be met, a plain, poorlynlressed old farmer, seeming out 
of place, and absorbed in his own plans until some ullusiou, 
or chance lemark, would lire his soul and light up his rugged 
features. 

Kut a dozen volumes would not give space enough to mention 
in full the many guests from foreign lands, who have been 
entertained at this house, wliicli is also a favorite place for the 
villagers to visit. The scrhool-children of (/oncord are enter- 
tained here every year with merry games and dances, and they 
look forward with great interest to the eventful occasion. 

The house was partially destroyed by fire in the spring of 
1873, and was rebuilt as nearly as ])(>ssil)le like the former. 
During the building a portion of the family found shelter in the 
Old Manse, the home of Mr. Emerson's grandfather, while Mr. 
Emerson himself visited Europe. Upon his return an im- 
promptu reception took place ; the citizens gathered at the 
depot in crowds, the school children wcn-e drawn up in two 
smiling rows, through which he passed, greeted by enthusiastic 
cheers and songs of welcome. All followed his carriage to tlie 
house and sung ** Home, Sweet Home," to the music of the 
band. A few days afterward he invited all his fellow-citizens 
to call and see him in his new home, and nearly all the inhabi- 
tants availcid themselves of the opportunity. 

The house stands on an old country road, up which the 
British marched on the memorable 19th of April, 1776. It is 
not necessary to speak of the writings of Mr. Emerson, as thev 
are too well-known to need mention here. Mr. Emerson died 
on the 27th of April, 1882, and was buried on the following 
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Sunday. At the public funeral in the old clnirch. Judge Hoiir de- | 
livei'ed an adiirdns iiiiil read one o£ Wntta's hymns ; Dr. Furnesa 
read selectious from the Sr,ripture8 ; Rev. James Freeman Clai'ke i 
gave an address, and after a prayer hy Rev. Howard M. Brown, 
followed a sonnet by Mr. Aleott. 

The Old Manse which hasi ln;eii at various times the home 
of Emeraoii, stands at tlie left of tlie Battle Ground and ia 
approached by an avenue of noble treses, whii'h were originally 
lilaek ash, a tree very rare in tliia part of New England. Many 
of these ash trees have died from age, and tluMr places have 
been supplied byelnis and maples. Two high posts of granite 
mark the entrance to the avenuL-, which extends for about two 
hundred feet to the door of the house. Opposite, across the 
narrow country road, a hill overlooks the village, and gives a I 
fine view of the winding river, and distant mountains. A ' 
solitary poplar cnnvua the auniuiit of the hill, anil affords a 
landmark to the river-voyager, as it can be seen for miles up 
and down the stream. A romaatiu legend is connected with 
this tree, about a party of young girls who were at school in 
the Old Mause, each of whom caused a tree to he set out, and 
called by her nam'). Year by year, the girls and trees grew up 
together in grace and beauty. At lent,'th, one by one, the old 
ladies died, and the trees died too, until one very old lady and , 
this old weather-beaten poplar, alone remained. The lady for ■ 
whom the Harviving poplar was named, has gone to her rest, and 
the tree seems likely to follow before long. 

The large field at the left of the Old Manse, which divides 
it from the Battle Ground, was, cent\me* a^o,'Oft% *\Va ■^'v ^«v; 
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Indian villiige, ami often roiigli arrows «iu] epeiir-liejuls have 
been turned up by the pluiigli. Tiie savages priibably chose \ 
this gentle islope by the river for tlie sake of the fish with whicii 
it then abounded, for tliu earlier Bettlers report a pleutiftit i 
supply of sliad and salmon, where now poor little breams and I 
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ill the year 1765, and occupied by him tlie next year aft«J 
Iiis marriage to a ditughter of the Rev. Daniel Bliss, with thsa 
exception of a few yeiira wlun it was occnpied by Hawthorne»J 
has always been the huitie of aiinisteift and tlie descendants ofl 
the builder. Nearly all the did New England ministers havel 
been entertained under it» roof, and many questions affectinga 
the beliefs of the age have been here discussed and settled.,! 
The room in which this article is written, was the study of thafl 
Rev, Ezra Ripley, who as stated elsewhere married the widovfl 
of the builder of the home, and here thousands of i^ei'inoBsl 
have doubtless been written. It is a small, square room witkl 
high wainscot and oaken beams overhead, with a huga fire-plac{|.l 
where four-foot sticks used to burn on great, high, brassi 

It was in this room, too, that tlie ghost nseil lo appear, I 
aceurdhig to Hawthorne, but it probably only existed in hit.J 
brilliant imagination. Often, on a winter night, the latch o£-1 
the old door has lifted without human help, and a gust of ooldV 
wiod has swept into the room. I 

Opposite the study, is a lai-ger room, which is modernized hy I 
rare photographs and recent adornments, ainl is used as a parlor J 
by its present owners, the gi'andchihlren of the original pro-B 
prietoi-s. From this apartment a door opens into the ancient I 
dining-room, in which the old-time ministers held their solemn ■ 
feasts and it is said that they were well able to appreciate the I 
good cheer which covered the long table that nearly filled the a 
narrow hall. In one corner of this room stands a tall clock, m 
looking across "at its life-long companion, the sa\<?.\%vA, 4!^'«.«tJ 
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Dr. Ripley ; and a set of curious, old, high-backed chairs recall 

the da^^s of our upright ancestors. 

Opposite tliis room is a big kitchen with its enoriuuiis fire- 
place, which twenty-five years ago wjis used wholly by the 
present occupants for all purposes of cooking. The hooks 
which held the long, iron crane on which the pots and kettles 
hung still remain, althougli a modern cooking stove occupies 
the chief part of tlie bnnul hearth. 

Tlie Old Manse was the principal house of the town for many 
years, and probably the only one which had two stories, as 
almost all of the houses of its period wore built with a lean-to. 
It was also the only one which was built with two chimneys, 
thus giving a large garret, which is rich in the curious lumber 
of two generations, and stored with literature enjoyed only bv 
the spider and the moth. In one corner, on the southern side, 
is a curious little room whicli has be(Mi always known as the 
"Saints' Chamber," its walls bearing inscriptions in the hand- 
writing of the holy men who have rested there. 

The room over the dining-room is perhaps the most interest- 
ing, for it was here that Emerson wrote "Nature'' and also 
many of his best poems. Hawthorne describes this room, 
which he also used as his stud}', in his "Mosses fi'om an Old 
Manse/' which was also written here. It has three windows 
with small cracked panes of glass bearing inscriptions traced 
with a diamond, probably by some of the Hawthorne family. 
From the northern window the wife of the Rev. William 
Emerson watched the progress of the 19th of April fight ; and 
one hundred years later, on the same day, her grandaughter. 
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liiHiovotl ineu who iiuu-clied in 
uver the old Nortli Hvidge to 
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ted out to her guests tlie 
long procession 
dedicate the new 
anniversary of 
Mause,as before 
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Riple>, 
lows 

lt\ was born May 1st, 
1751 at Woodstock, Conn, 
lie wi-i the fifth of nine- 
tiPii children. His father 
\; IS born in Hinglnun, 
Mis'i on the farm first 
pnirha'*ed by Wm. Ripley 
from Eiigfland. at the firift 
^- ^SL r "^ rtu settlement of the towii. Thir- 

- ■ ' I t^^ W^ ■-• ' ' ni-» tyyearsago the seventh and 

eighth generations still lived 
rt on this fiirni. By his own 
'^ exertions, and the patronage 
of Or. Forbes, nl' Gloueester. Tie fitted himself for college, 
and entered Harvard University in July, 1772. Owing to his 
high moral and religious eharaett-r, he was called by his class- 
mates " Hoh' Ripley." He beeiinie the pastor of the church 
in Concord, N()v, 7, 177^. Tlic times* were disordered and 
the currency depreciated. His salary of five hundreil and^<^-^ 
[lounds, when paid, was found to \i« VJOi:t\\ Oti"J WVj -v^^veS^ 
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For many years lie did a man's work in the field, more than 
three days out of the week on an average, to support his family. 
Scarcely any minister ever took so deep an interest in the tem- 
poral prosperity of his people as Dr. Ripley. The honor of the 
town was almost as dear to him as that of his own famil\^ 
Education, temperance, and morals were the subjects of his 
watchful care. He formed, more than seventy yeara ago, per- 
haps the first Temperance Society that ever was formed. He 
went round among his people and got tliem to agree to banish 
intoxicating drinks from funerals. But the following extracts 
from a notice of liim by Mr. R. W. Emerson, will be more 
appreciated : 

" He was a natural gentleman — no dandy, courtly, hospitable, 
manly and public spirited, his nature social, his house open to 
all men. His brow was open and serene to his visitors — for he 
loved men and he had no studies, no occupations which com- 
pany could interrupt. His friends were his study, and to see 
them, loosened his talents and his tongue. 

" He was open-handed, just, and generous. Ingratitude and 
meanness in his beneficiaries did not wear out his compassion. 
He bore the insult, and the next day his basket for the beggar, 
and his horse and chaise for the cripple were at their door. A 
man of anecdote, his talk in the parlor was chiefly narrative. 
We remember the remark of a gentleman who listened with 
much delight to his conversation, ' that a man who could tell a 
story so well, was company for kings.' An eminent skill he 
had in saying difficult and remarkable things. Was a man a 
Rot or a spendthrift, or suspected of some hidden crime, or bad 
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fie qiiaiTeled with liia wife, or eollniTd liis fatlier, or wjis there 
any cloud or suspicions circiimstniicea iji his behiivior, the good 
pitstor knew his way straiglit to that point. In all such pasijages 
he justified himself to the conscience, and commonly to the 
love, of the person concerned. He wa3 tlio more competent to 
tiiese searching discourses fixim hia knowledge of family history. 
He knew every body's grandfather, and seemetl to talk with 
each person rather as the representative of liis liouse and name 
than as an individual. This, and still more his sympathy, made 
him incomparable iu his parochial visits, in his exhortations and * 
prayers with sick and suffering persojis." 

The Home of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Mr. Hawtboraa 
returned to Concord from Len- | 
nox ill 1852, and bought of Mr. 
Alcott the small house which i 
with later additions became i 
his home. It then had about ] 
twenty acres of farm and wood i 
land attaclied. It stands close i 
upon tiie wayfaring of the Lex- 
ington road, about a mile south- 
ward from the centre of the vil- | 
\ lage, and Hawthorne gave to the 
place a name of his own clioice, 
"The Wayside." 

Only a few yards from tha | 
windows of the front, but separated iroTO ^« ^av«vi& Vrj i 
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hedi^e, is tlie lii^j^hway, ahmg wliicli tlie British troops advanced, 
April 19, 1775, Jind again letreated after their repulse by the 
MiiiuU' Men. A few feet behind the house a ridge of land 
8h)pes upward to a height of «ixtv or seventy feet, running be- 
side the road, from the village to a point beyoud the house; 
and from the crown of this ridge, puffs of smoke and flame on 
the memorable battle-day showed wliere the ])atriotio farmen 
were posted to pick off the grenadiers below and turn their 
retreat into rout. About one half of the house as it now ift 
existed at that time, and the low ceilings with heavy beams 
coming through, together with the gambrel roof of the older 
part, attest its antiquity. 

Although the name of *' The Wayside " applies to the physh 
cal situation, Hawthorne probably also connected with it a£Einoi- 
ful symbolism. In the prefatory letter to a friend accompanyhig 
"The Snow Image,'' he wrote : '' Was there ever such a weazy 
delay in obtaining the slightest recognition from the public at 
in my case? I sat down hy the wayside of life, like a man' 
under enchantment, and a shrubbery sprung up around me and 
the buslies grew to be saplings, and the saplings became treeSi 
until no exit appeared possible through the entangling defithv 
of my obscurity.*' I think it pleased him to conceive of him- 
self, even after he became famous, as sitting bv the wavaide 
and observing the show of human life while it flowed by him«: 
What was only a fancy at the time he wrote thus, in regard to^ 
the springing up of a maze of trees, iias become fact in the 
dense, tall growth of firs, pitch-pines, larches, elms, oaks and 
white-birch, which now envelopes the Uill, Many of thaaitt 
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B set out by his directinii, aiiii give tlie scene the iiupresa of 
his taste. Close by the porch, too, iy a fluuvishing huwtlioi'n 
tree, wliich serves as u silent record of his iiiinie. 

The whole place seems to be imbued with his character — 
open ti> jtll tlie world, yet unobtrusive ami retiiing, aud pro- 
vided with mysterious, sheltered retreats. Tiie rambling house 
has a pliiin domestic air; and one end is covered with rose- 
vines and woodbine ; but the dark pines in front of the lawn, 
and the prevalence of evergreen trees on tlie hill, introduce a 
»htidowj presence like that of serious tlioughts or n muiiing 
mind. Hearing the wind stir in their branches, one recalls 
Longfellow's dirge for (Iiiwjitljot'jie, in which the pine tree's 
murmur is spoken of as - :.\ 



A thickWjI^lpaust trees in one pluce spreads a drift of snowy 
blossoms among, the darter boughs in June : and the leafy hill- 
side distills sweet perfumes and a dewy coolness iit tiie close of 
hot summer days. 

From the house and ridj^e you look over fei'tile meadows to 
other low wooded bills. "To me," wrote Hawtlionie, "there 
is it pecnliar, quiet charm in these broad meadows and gentle 

eminences. They are better than mountuins A few 

sumnjer weeks among mountains, a lifetime among green 
meadows and placid slopes .... such would be my sober 
choice." 

Here he wrote his " Tanglewood Tales" for children, before 
ming to Europe. On returning he produced here hia Eui^Uat 
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sketcliea, which formed the volume WLiled " Our Old Hume t1 
and he whs engaged upon liis Urt, unfinished romtiuee wl: 
goiiig fur a sliui't journey with the hope to recover strength, 
died away from home. This incomplete work. "Septimiiia 
Feiton," hus since been published. Its scene is liiid at The Way- 
side itself; and as the period clioseii was ilmt of the Revolu- 
tion, sueh a setting was eminently fit. But there was another 
reason for it. The subject of "Septimus" was a man's search 
for the means of earthly immortality, and bv a curious coinci- 
dence one of the former occupants of The Wayside had been 
intere::ited in this same subject. " I know nothing of the his- 
tory of the house," said Hawthorne in a letter to a friend, "ex- 
cept Thoreau's telling me that it was inhabited a generation 
or two ago by a man who believed he should never die. I 
believe, however, he is dead ; at least I hope so ; else he may 
probably appear and dispute my title to hia residence." He 
never did appear in tlie flesh, but Hawthorne seems to huve 
Becured him immortality here below (though of a different 
kind), by putting him into a book. 

If this deathless person haunts the place at all, it must be ii 
the form of a gray owl fond of a[)X>earing near the housp m 
light, or else of the whip-poor-wills and squirrels which ah 
frequent the neighborhood. 

When he came back from England and Italy Hawthori 
made some changes and additions, among other things puUitlj 
lip a small square structure above the main building. This ho 
called " the tower," in lialf play t'ul reminiscpuce iif tiie tower 
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lorence. The top room of tliiy towei* he used aa his study. 
Its tliiiracter was voi-y simple. A few pictures hung iipnn the 
Willis, am) on the mantel were two or three oriiumeiits. Ilia 
writing tnUe was of tlie plainest style, having at one side a 
desk witli a sloping lid, and at the other some dniwers. Oil it 
stood the inkstand — still preserved — whioli he used in 
wriliiig "The Miirble Faun" and \\\a later works. It ia 
an Italian bronze, with a cover representing the well- 
kunwn Boy Strangling a Swiin. In his last years Haw- 
thorne sought relief from writing in a cramped position 
by using a standing desk wbiuh he had had made near 
one of the windows. From any of these windows one 
may look out upon the tree-lops, and some of the branches 
on one side almost brush the panes. Placed above the 
rest of the house and approaclied by a steep flight of cov- 
ered stairs from the second story the room is thoronglily 
secluded and at the same time commands the pleasantest 
influences of ita rural surrounding. 

But besides this Hawthorne bad another study, out-of- 
doors, his favorite resort — the crest of the ridge already 
mentioned, behind the liouse and looking down on its roof, 
the liiwii, the road and the meadows. The tangle of trees 
and underbrush extends back over the high ground un- 
brtiken for about half a mile, and on the edge of this 
Hawthorne used to pace up and down, amont; the sweet- 
fern and wild blackberries, meditating on whatever he 
purposed to write. 

i,-l»wn below the hiU I \AaNB VioVa^L \j.^ %»5v 
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seen Mr, Hawllioiiie'd dark, quiet figure piissing slowly 
across the dim Uglit of iiiiugled sky iiiiil brandies, his 
tread measured, and his head bent — and he seemed to be 
at one with those surroundings, of eloquent and sombre 
pines, and tiie uucloying scent of tiie sweet-fern. Mr. 
Hawthorne's long out-door meditations in composing were 
explained lij u remark he once made, tliat if lie found 
he had been composing from a mood, lie felt almost guilty 
of having peipetrated a lie. 

The time for this was afternoon, and the mornings 
were usually given to writing. There on his Mount of 
Vision, as Mrs. Hawthorne called it, he dreamed perhaps 
as many unwritten books as those he published. His con- 
stant pacing along the brow of the iiill wore an irregular 
p^Lth there, which is still visible. 

Since Hawthorne's death in 1864 nothing has befn done 
to preserve tlie path his footsteps made ; yet nature, as 
if by a secret sympatJiy with his genius, has thus far 
refused to obliterate it, and it remains distinct amid the 
bordering wild-growth. 

During the last year of his life he occupied very often 
tiie smali lower room upon the left of the house, where 
his books were collected. Here, in a voice rich and smooth, 
and changing in sympathetic cadence with the flow of wit 
aud pathos, he read aloud the novels of Sir Walter Scott 
to his family. 

The property passed into the hands of bis son-in-law, 
Oeoi^ Ppirmm I^h;^ in 1879, ,:y|». 
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!, to Daiiiel Luthmp, E»q., the well-kiniwn publisher 
whose energy, juilynietit iiml literary taste hiive nnule his 
liii'ge ttiid SouviKbiDg piiblisbiiig houue a power iti the 
world of letters- 
Mr. Lothrop uses The Ways-ide as a summer residence, the 
family spending their winters in Boston. 

He has left the grounds unaltered from the original designs 
of Aleott and Hawthorne, only puttiug the estate in thorough 
order. The interior shows every relic o£ Hawthorne care- 
fully preserved, while bis old home is made beautiful with 
all the Burrouudiiigs of a cultured taste. 

Mrs. Lothrop has made lier tiom de plume of Margaret 
Sidney a household word in thousands of homes and hearts, 
by her sparkling contributions to the juvenile and other 
magazines, as well as by her delightful ehildren's books of 
which "The Five Little Peppurs; and How They Grew," and 
"What The Seven Did" are very popular. 

July 27. 1884, their daughter Murgamt was born. 
probably the first child born for a century under this ancient 
roof. 



'Nealh the philosophic arches 
Of the solemn pines and larches, 
Where o£ old the moody genius dreamed and wrote. 
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Mihs Elizabeth P. Peaboily, ii siater of Mrs. Hawtlic 
devoted herself through a long and busy life to philanthropic 
and educational labors. It was chiefly through her instrumen- 
tality tliat the kindergarten was introduced into this countrj.J 
She has written iniich upon this and kindred subjects, being on»l 
of the few close interpreters of Froebel'a system of cliild-devel-| 
opment. 

The Poet Channingjwlio has lived in town for forty years, 
Was a friend of Emerson, Hawthorne, and Thorean ; of the last 
he has written a biography, aw well a« many other books in 
prose and verse, the best of which, " Near Home," is a poelieal 
guide book of Concord. 

Thoreau was born iu Concord on the 12th of July, 1817, 
and graduated at Harvard College iu 1837. Having a distaste 
for all professions he worked at the manufacture of lead pencils 
until he had made one which was pronounced perfect by the 
chemists and dealers, and fully equal to the best of foreign 
manufactui'e, and then said lie would make no more. 

In writing of ThoRBATj's Home let us try to go back to the 
ancient Walden wiiere Emerson walked through miles of his 
own woods, iuid where the hermit poet and philosopher Thoreau 
lived alone for over two years. Then Walden was a deep, well- 
like pond without visible inlet or outlet, half a mile in length 
and one and a half in circumference, wholly anrrouuded by hilU 
which rise from forty to one hundred feet in height, densely 
covered with pine and oak tree>. 

The water of Walden is cool in all weather and so transpar- 

^that olyV't.s iMii be distinctly seen at ;i depth of twenty-five-B 
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feet. Tlie pond rises and fallH, but it is itopossible to tell what 
laws govern it, us it is often higher in a drought thi v 

season. On the northern side is n high ^anil-Lar wh cl \» 
bare in 1825, but is now oovereJ by about throe feet of ater 
behind which a pleasant cove extends for about twenty i In to 
a gentle eminence on which stood Thoreau's Im e I u It 
1845, ni' limbers which grew on the spot, covered with boards 
which he brought from the shiinly of an Irishman who had 
lielped to build the railroad. Witii tlie exception of a little 
help in raising the frame, the house was the work of its owner 
and cost about thirty dollars. It was a eompletely weather- 
proof room, ten feet wide by fifteen long with a garret, closet, 
door and window, with two trap doors in the lloor. and a biiitk 
chimney at one end. 

Moving iiUo this little bouse in 1845. Thoreau lived fi.r eight 
months, from July to the following May, at an exj.ense of 
eight dollars and seventy-six cents or about one dollar nine 
cents per month. He cultivated a crop of beans to supply the 
small sum needed for his daily wants, thus being able to devote 
the gi-eater part of his time to writing and study. He was a 
sincere philosopher and wished to protest i»v his simple life and 
liabitH against the folly of devoting much time to the demands 
of society. He used to make long journeys on foot, thinking 
it was cheaper .ind quicker than to devote the time to earning 
money for his railroad tickets, as he could easily walk thirty 
miles a day for weeks at a time. In this way he travelled over 
much of New England. He has left interesting iiccoun 
) exonrsions. especially of his jounw^s Uwom^'r vVxt \SaA> 
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wtinils iuiil Jiikes, iihil tu Mt. Kalahdiii and the other great 
iiKJiiutiuns Vhich they etintiLiii. Often he wandered silone 
through these grand oki primeval forests; at other times he 
took an Indian guide or ininetl some roving hand of savages 
who welcomed him as a lover of nature, and taught him their 
simple woodcraft, sometimes gliding for days in a hireli canoe 
like iui Liutnmii leaf on the geiitle lakes, or down the foaming 
rapids, and sometimes cliiubiiig rough niountaia sides or sealing 
dangerous precipices. ?Ie knew just what could best sustain 
life, and travelled with as little baggage as possihle. He could 
content himself without food or water longer than even tlie 
Indians, and was able to hear great extremes of heat and cold, 
and made a variety of experiments upon his powers of 
endurance. He is said to have slept one niglit in a barrel 
buried in a snow-drift to ascertain the warmth of that kind 
of comforter. 

His walks about Cape Cod are full of interest, and are pub- 
lished in a book, as are also his voyages on the Concord 
and MeiTimae rivers, winch he carefully explored in an open 
boat. He also wrote a book on Walden itself which cont^us 
a chapter on wood sounds, wliicli everybody who loves to be 
out of doors ought ti) know by heart. Although rather shy 
of strangers, Tlioreau was always glad to welcome children to 
his honse, to walk with them tlu'ough the woods, and teach lUem 
to iove nature as he did. He was noted late in life as a lecturer, 
and was obliged to spend some of iiis evenings in city life, but 
he was always glad to go back to the woods and was never 
lonely when alone in their solitude. Livln^^ thus out of doon 
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be became a closu obsLTver, couUl tell the imtes of all iiiHecta»J 
birtU and auimals, aiiil tiie meniiiug wliich they wi&heil taa 
express. He knew wliure ail tli& t.ciii'Cd and curioud flowers I 
grew, aud discuviMed phiiiLs in Ouiiuurd wuodfi which no otiel 
had ever seen there. lie first t'uiind liiu climbing fern, and i»<9 
said to have discovered W\v red cikiw nf the Arctic regions. Ilea 
was an earnest admirer of old John Brown, and made an elo-J 
queiit address in his praise direcijy nfter his arrest at Hiirper'a I 
Ferry ; althougli liis townsmen doubted the adviaibility of it at I 
the time as the cnri-ent of public Bentiment had not then begun i 
to turn strongly in favor of the old hero. 

Tlioreau was born in an old house on the Virginia koad 
Tvhich still slaudii, and he died on the 6th of May 18(32, in Lhe 
liuiise wow owned by Mra. Pratt, who Uvea there at present with 
liLT father Mr. Alcult, and her sister Misa Louisa M. Alcott. 

It is the intention of his fiicndii to mark permanently the site 
of Thorean's home at Walden Pond with a monumental boulder 
which will bo put in position with appropriate exercises and 
addresses by his friends. 

The house of the Hon. Samuel Hoar stands near the 
library on Main street. It is one of the most noted in Coijconl, 
it' literary and political intt-rests are considered. Of the jife 
and character of its first proprietor, no description can exceed 
Lhe grand and simple statement of his epitaph, recorded in tlie 
aticount of Sleepy Hollow. The same eulogy may be accorded 
his daughter who accompanied liim on his famous journey to 
Chaiie&toii, when he was forcibly removed from the State by u 
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\\\vi\i I'ov iittemptintJ; to test the legality of tlie imprisomneni 
free coloi-eil sailors. Ke wa.s hiiiiseli' a member of uiid sent two 
sons to Congress, wliei-e one of them still ooiitimies his 
fearless ami devoted labors in that capacity. The house oppo- 
site also sent thii Hon. William Wliiting to the same body, so 
that four United States Congrcssiiieii were furnished from a 
half acre of Concord ground. 

The Hon. E. U. Hoar was Iwrn in this house, his mother 
being the daughter of Roger Sherman. He graduated at Har- 
vard ColIegL- in 1835, was Judge of the Court <if Common Pleas 
from 1849 to 1855 ; Judge of the Supreme Judicial Court from 
1859 to 1869; Attv. Gen. of the U.S. from 1869 to 1870; 
Member of Joint High Commission which made the Treaty of 
Washington with Great Britain, in 1871 : Fellow of Haivaiii 
('ollege from 1858 to 1868 ; President of Board of Overseers of 
Hiirvar.1 College 1879 and 80; Pi-esidential Elector 1872; Mem- 
ber of the 44th Congress 1873 to 1875. 

Among Ills printed works may be mentioned Report of Con- 
cord committee to build Soldiers' Monument 1867 ; Address at 
laying corner stone of Memorial Hall at Harvard College Oct. 
6, 1870 ; Opinions in Massachusetts Reports from 13 Gray to 101 
Mass.; Opinions as Attorney General of United States. He has 
been idiMitified for years with the history of the town, whose 
l)eople depend on him as they did on his father. His sim Sam- 
uel Hoar, is a partner in his father's law office, making three 
generations of Ctjuconl tawyere who have held the highest rank 
in county and state. 

The Orchard House, noted as having heeiWio^najr 
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le tiome of the Alcott I'aniily. --^tiinds on the oldBosLoii vaoA 
about half -a mile below llie huiise of Eiueisuii, and next to 
The Wayside, the house once uwned and oct;nijied by Haw- 
tlionie. 

AmoB brunson Alcuttwas burn Lit Walcott. (!t.. Nov. 21U!i, 
1799. He went to si^hool until vh« was ibiiteen yeaifi nld. ami 
at the iige uf twelve began to keeji a dtai'y. a practice which he 
hasconthjiitid tlie gvealer part of the time since. Still earlier 
lie had read Uunyaii'» Filgrinia Progress, the Ijook of all 
others which had thegi-eatest infliieiice on hisiutnd. He learned 
to wi-ite by practiisiiig with chalk on his ni<'tliers kitchen floor 
and became in his boyhood a skillful penman, ao that his first 
essay in teaching was as master of a writing school iti Cai'olina. 

At the age of fourteen, he worked for a while at clock 
making at Plymouth, Ct., and in the same year went on an excui'- 
bion into northern Cnnnecticnt, and western Massachusetts, sell- 
ing a few articles as he went, to meet the expenses of his 
journey. 

On a similar journey in Virginia, a few yeai-s afterwai-ds he 
was kindly received at the great houaew of the planters, where 
he received generous hospitality stnd permission to explore their 
libraries, where he found many books ha had never seen. Biog- 
raphy was his favorite i-eading; then poems and tales; and 
books of metaphysics and devotion. 

His first school was in a district three miles t'lom his home, 
where he taught for three months for ten dollars a month, 
and his board ; afterwards he tanght a famous school 
Cheshirp. Ct.. 
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Ill Jiiiiiiiirj-,1828, lie wi'olii ^l liiief aeiioiiiiL of liio iiietliod of 
teacliiiig, wliiuii attmcted miicih iittciitioii. He continued tliu 
Bysteiii in a siniiliir bcIukjI \\\ Biititol in tlio winter of 1827—8, 
and then removed to Boston to take cliavge of an infant school 
ill Siilem street, in June, 1828. In the following April, lie 
opened a private sehuol near St. Paul's ciiurch on Tremont 
street, in wiui;h ho remained until Nuvemher 5tli, 1830, when 
he gave it up to open a scbool in G-ermantown, near Pliiiadel- 
phia, where with liis usaociute, Mr. W. Russell, he reniuini-'d a 
little more than two years. On the 22d of April, 1833, he 
opened a school in Philadelphia, which continued until Juiy, 
1834, soon after which, September 22, 1834, Mr. Alcotfc returned 
to Boston and there began his famous Temple school, eouceni- 
ing which so much Las been written and published. 

lie first giive liis pupils single desks, now so common, instead 
of the long benches and double or tliree^ieated desks, still in 
use in some sections. He gave his jonthful pupils slates and 
pencils, and blaekboanls. He established a school library, and 
taught them to enjoy the benefits of careful reading ; lie broke 
away from the old rule of severe and iudiscriniiuate punish' 
incuts, and substituted therefor appeals to (he affections and the 
moral sentiment of children, so that he was able almost wholly 
to dispense with corpoml punishment. He inti-oduced, also, 
light gymnastic exercises, evening amusements at the sehool- 
rooni, the keeping of diaries l»y j'oung children, and, in general, 
an affectionate and reverent mode of drawing out the child's 
mind towards knowledge, rather than the pouring In of iustruo- 
\ fay mechanical or compulsory procesBes. 
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Among the euiiiieut wouieu who touk an iuteresl in iiis t-uliool 
nrny be naiiietl (_besiiles Miss MarUueaii), Miss Murguret. Fuller, 
Miss Elizubelh Peubody, hei" sister, the lute Mrs. Hnwlhoriie, 
and others. Both Miss Fuller iiiid Miaa Peabody were ussistajit 
teachei's in the Tcmjile school at Boston, iind Miss Peabwly 
compiled tlie aucoiints of it which wi-re piiblislied under tJie 
title of ■■Ilecin-J of a tiulioul," and " Coiivui-satiims with Chil- 
dren on the Gospels.'' 

Mr. Alcolt was one of the oi-iginature and members of the 
somewhat fainons Transcendental Club, which met under various 
names, from 1836 tn 1850, It was first called " The Syiu- 
posinm," and met oHginaily oii the 19th oF Sejitember. 1836, 
ab the house of George Ripley, then a minister in Boston. In 
the October following, it met at Mr. Alcott's house (Iti Front 
street), and there were present Mr. Emerson, George Kipley, 
Frederic H. Hedge, O. A. Bi-ownson, James Freeman Clarke, 
and C. A. Bartol. The subject of conversation that day was 
"American Genius; causes which hinder its growth." Two 
years' later, in 1838. we find it meeting at Dr. Bartol's in 
Chestnut s^treet, Boston, where of late years tlie " Rmlical 
Club" often gathered; there were tJien present Mr. Era- 
ei-son, Mr. Alcott, Dr. Pollen. Dr. C. Francis, Tliendore Pai'- 
ker, Caleb Stetson, William Russell, James Freeman Clarke, 
and John S. Dwight, the famous nnisical critic. The topic 
diisciissed was "Pantheism." lii September, 1839, there is 
record of a meeting at the house of Dr. Francis, in Water- 
town, where, besides those ab'eady mentioned, Margaret Fuller, 
uy Channing, Robert Bartlett, axii ?)'A.TO\iA 5 "^-n^^ 
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weie present. In December, 1839, at George Ripley's, Dr. 
(IhaiiTiing, Geoi^e Baucroft, the sculptor Clevenger, the artist- 
poet (!. P. Craiich, iiucl Samuel G. Wai-d, were among the com- 
pany. These names will give some notion of the nature of the 
Club, anil the attraction it had for thinbiug and aspiring persons. 
In October, 1840, we find Mr. Alcott in consultation with 
George Ripley and Margaret Fuller, at Mr. Emerson's house, 
in Concord, concerning the proposed community, which was 
jifterwards established at Brook Farm, In 1848, the Trans- 
cendental Club became the " Town and Country Club," on a 
wider basis, and in a year or two came tn an end, having done 
its work. 

During this ]»-ri<jd of Tviinscendental agitation, from 1835 to 
1850, Mr. Alcott gradually pas-sed thnmgli the various degrees 
of his pnigi-ess as a i-eformer. In 1835, he gave up the use 
of animal food, and the next year invited Dr. Sylvester 
Oraham to lecture in his school. Still earlier he had joined 
the Anti-Slavery society, when founded by William Lloyd Garri- 
son, and he was present at mnny of the celebrated gatherings 
of abolitionists — for instance at the Lovejoy meetin<^ in Fanenil 
Hall, in 1837, when Wendell I'liillips made his first appearance 
as an anti-slavery orator. 

In company witli Charles Lane, he exaniined estates in order 
til choose one for the proposed community, and finally Lane 
bought the ■•Wyman Farm." in Jlarvai-d, consisting of ninety 
acres, with an old farm-house upon it, where Mr. Alcutt and 
his family, with Mr. Lane and a few others, took up tlieir resi- 
lience in their new home '■'■ Fruitlands ; " which experiment i 
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Miss Elizabeth P. PeaboLly, a sister of Mi-h, Hawthorne, haa 
devoted herself tiiroiigli a long and busy life to philanthropic 
and educational labors. It was chiefly through her instrumen- 
tality tliat the kindergarten waa introduced into this country. 
She has written inneh upon tliii^ and kindred subjects, being one 
of tliB few close interpreters of Froebel's system of child-devel- 
opment. 

The Poet Channing,who has lived in town for forty years, 
was a friend {>f Emerson, Hawthorne, and Thorean : of the last 
he has written ii biography, as well as many other books in 
prose and verse, the beat of wh ich, " Near Hoiue," is a pot'tit-al 
guide book of Concord. 

Thoreau was born iu Coneord on the 12th of July, 1817, 
and graduated at Harvard College in 1837. Having a distaste 
for all profesaiuus he worked at the manufaetuie of lead pencils 
until he had made one which was pronounced perfect by the 
chemists and dealers, and fully equal tu the best of foreign 
manufacture, and then said liu would make no more. 

In writing of ThoreAU's Home let us try to go back to the 
ancient Waldeii where Emei-son walked through miles of his 
own woods, iuid where the hernait poet and philosopher Thoreau 
lived alone for over two years. Then Waldeii was a deep, well- 
like pond without visible hilet or nutlet, half a mile in length 
and one and a half in eU-cumi'ei'ence, wholly surroundtid by hills 
which rise fi-om forty to one Iinitdred feet in heiglit, densely 
covereil witli pine and oak trees. 

The water of Walden is cool iu all weather and so transpar- 
ent thnt objects ,:nu b-.- distipictlv seen at a depth of Iwenty^^^ 
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feet. Tlie pout! rises and falls, but it ia impossible to tell wliat 
laws govei'ij it. hh it is ot'teti liiglier in a dioiiglit tlmii iti a rainy 
sea^uu. On the nortiiKin ijide \& n liigli ^iiml-liar whieli was 
have in 18:i5, but is nuw covered by about tbix'p feet of water, 
behind wtiich si pleasant cove extends for ^bnnt twenty rods to 
» gentle eminence on which stood Thnreau's bmise, built in 
1845, of limbers which grew on the spot, rrivered with boards 
whicli lie brought fmni the shuutv of an Insbniaii who liiid 
lielped to build tbe railroad. Witli the exception of a little 
help in raif^iiig the friLme, the house was tbe work of its owner 
and cost about thirty dollars. It was -a completely weather- 
proof room, ten feet wide by fifteen long with a gan-et, closet, 
door and window, with two Irap doors in the floor, and a biiek 
chimney at one end. 

Moving ihtu this little bouse in 1845. Tliorcan liv.-d for eight 
months, from July to tbe folluwing Miiy, at an exfense of 
eight dollai-s and seventy-six cents or about one dollar nine 
cents per month. He cultivated a crop of beans to supply the 
small sum needed for his daily wants, tliii.s being able to devote 
the greater part of his time to writing and study. He was a 
sincere philosopher and wished to protest, by his simple life and 
habits against the folly of devoting much time to the demands 
of society. He used t<i make long journeys on foot, thinking 
it was cheaper and (quicker than to devote the time to earning 
money for his railroad tickets, as he could easily walk thirty 
miles a day for weeks at a time. In this way he travelled over 
DBch of New England. He has left interesting accolnlt^ 

I exciir.-ions. pspeeially of his jouvue^i?, Uwow^Vv \.\ve VuLwt!^, 
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wuoda iiml lakes, autl tu Mt. Kutiiliiliu a,ini the olljei ^rei 
111 on II til ins Vhicli they contain. Often he wandered iiloi 
through these gi-aiid old primeval forests; at other tiineii lie 
took an Indian guide or joined isome roving baud of savages 
who welcomed hiui as a lover of nature, and taught liim their 
simple woodcnift, sometimes gliding for days iii a birch canoe 
like an autumn leaf on the geiitle lakes, or down the foaming 
rapids, and sometimes climbing rougli mountain sides or sealing 
dangerous precipices. He knew just what could best suataiu 
life, and travelled with as little baggage as possible. He couh! 
content himself without food or water longer than even the 
Indians, and was able to bear great extremes of heat and cold, 
and made a variety of experiments upou hia powers of 
endiirance. He is said to have slept one night in a barrel 
buried in a suow-drift to iisuertain the warmth of that kind 
of comforter. 

His walks about Cape Cod are full of interest, and arp pub- 
lished ill a book, us are also his voyages on the Concord 
and Merrimac rivere, which he carefully explored in an open 
boat. He also wrote a book o]i Walden itself which contains 
a cliapter (ju wood sounds, which everybody who loves to be 
out of doorn ought to know hy heart. Although rather shyV 
of strangers, Thoreau was always glad tu welcome children t9< 
Jiis house, to walk with them through the woods, and teacli tliend 
to love nature as he did. He was noted late in life as a lecturen 
and was obliged to spend some of liis evenings iu city life. buM 
he was always glad to go back to the woods and was iievafl 
lonely wlien alone in their solitude. Livinji' Ebus out of doMM 
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)ec(iiiie a close observer, could tull the notes of all insects, 
birds and auiin»l>!t itiid the meuiiiug wlilcli they wi»ht;d to 
express. He knew where all the scKirce and curious flowers 
grew, and disoovered plants iii Concord woods which no one 
bad ever Been there. He first found the climbing fern, and is 
siiid to have discovered tlm red miow of the Arctic regions. He 
wits an earnest admirer of old John Brown, and made an elo- 
quent adilresa in his praise direcily after his arrest at Harper's 
Ferry; although liis townttnieu doubted the advisibility of it at 
the time as the cuiTent of publiu senlimetit had not then begun 
to turn strongly in favor of the old hero. 

Thoreau was btjrn in an old house ON THE VIRGINIA itoAD 
wliich still stands, and he died on the 6th of May 1862, in the 
house now owned by Mra. Pratt, who lives there at present with 
her father Mr. Alcolt, and her sister Misa Louisa M. Alcott. 

It is the inteuLion of his fiienila to mark permanently tlie site 
of Thoreau's home at Walden Pond with a monumental boulder 
which will be put in position with appropriate exercises and 
addresses hy his friends. 

The house of the Hon. Samuel Hoar stands near the 
library OTi Main street. It is one of the most noted in Conc-ord, 
if literary and political interests are considered. Of the jifa 
and character of its first proprietor, no deseriptiou cau exceed 
the gi'and and simple statement of his epitiiph, recorded in the 
account of Sleepy Hollow. Tiie same eulogy may be aceoi-ded 
his daughter who accompanied him <jn his famous journey to 
Ohaiieston, when he was forcibly removed from the State by a 
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iiKih for tittempting to test tlje legality of tlie imprisonment of 
free col ore<l sailors. Hi; wa-s himseil' a member of and eeut two 
sons to Congress, where one of tliem still continues bis 
fearleti8 and devoted labtirs in that capacity. The house oppo- 
site also sent the Hon, Willia.m Whitiiig to the same bodyi so 
tliat tour United States CongreMsraeii were fin'nished from a 
hall' iiore of Concord ground. 

The Hon. K. K. Hoar wuri burn in tiiis house, his mother 
being the daughter of Ruger Sherman. He graduated at Har- 
v;ird College in 1835, Wiis Jiidgi- of the Court of Common Pleas 
from 184H to 1855; Judge of the Supreme Judicial Court from 
1859 to 1869; Atty. Gen. of the U.S. from 1869 to 1870; 
Member of Joint High Cotnmissioii which made the Treaty of 
Washington with Great Britain, in 1871 ; Fellow of Harvai-d 
College from 1858 to 1868 ; President of Board of Overseers of 
HavvanI College 1879 and 80: Pi-esidential Elector 1872; Mem- 
ber of the 44th Congress 1873 to 1875. 

Among his printed works may be mentioned Rei>ort of Con- 
cord committee to build Soldiers' Monument 1867 ; Address at 
laying corner stone of Memorial Hall at Harvard College Oct. 
6. 1870 ; Opinions in Maasuehusetts Reports from 13 Gi-.iy to 101 
Mass.: Opinions as Attorney General of United States. He has 
been identified for years with the history of the town, whose 
people depend on him as they did on his father. His son Sam- 
uel Hoar, is a partner in bis father's law office, making three 
generations of Concord lawyers who have held the highest I'ank 
in county and stati-. 

The Orchard House, noted as having been for many years 
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liome of the Alcoll faiiiiiy. staiiiis on the old Boston loiui 
about half a mile below the house of Eiiiei'soii. and next to 
The Wayside, llie houae once uwned and occiiipied bv Huw- 
thoriie. 

Amos Broiiison Aleott wius burn iit Walcott, Ct., Nov. 2itth, 
1799. Wn went to school uutil Jie was tliuteen jeurs nld, iiiid 
at the age of twelve liegaii to keep a diary, a practice which he 
hascontiuned the gi-eater part of the time since. Still earlier 
he had read Buiiyau's Pilgrim's Progress, tlie boob of all 
others which had the greatest influence on liis mind. He learned 
to write by pmetisiug with chalk on his mother's kitchen floor 
and became in his boyhood a Kkillfiil peuiuan, so tliat \\Ss flntt 
essay in teaching was as mHster of a wntiiig school iu Carolina. 

At tlie age of fourteeJi, he worked for a while at clock 
making at Plymouth, Ct., and in tiie same year went on an excnr- 
sion into northern Connecticnt, iUid western Massachusetts, .-icll- 
ing a few articles as he went, lo meet the expenses of his 
jomney. 

On a ttimilar journey in Virginia, a few yeai-s afterwards he 
was kindly received at the great houses of the planters, where 
he received generous hospitality sind permission to explore their 
libraries, where he found many books he had never seen. Biog- 
raphy was his favorite reading ; then poems and tales ; and 
books of metaphysics and devotion. 

His first school was iu a district three miles from his home, 
where he taught for three months for ten dollars a month, 
and his board ; afterwards he taught a famous school 
ire. Ct. 
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Ill Jaiiiiarj-,1828, lie wroLis it. lirief auuomit of his iiicLliud of 
teacliiiig, wliicli atti-aeted much attention. He eoiitinueil this 
system in a einiUar school in Bristol in tho winter of 1827-8, 
and then removed to liostoa to tiikt! cliarge of an infant achool 
in Salem street, in Jnim, 18:38. In Iho following April, he 
opened a private seliooi near St. Panl's church on Tremont 
street, ill whieh he i-eiiiained inilil November 6th, 1830, when 
lie gave it up to open a suhool in Gerinantowu, near Philadel- 
phia, where witii his associate, Mr. W. Rnssell, he remained a 
little more than two years. On the 22d of April, 1833, he 
opened a school in Phihidelphia, which continned until Jnly, 
1834, soon after which, Si^ptemher 22, 1834, Mr. Alcott returned 
to Boston and there began his famous Temple Bchool, concern- 
ing whicli so much has been wntteji and published. 

lie first gave his pupils single desks, now bo connnoii, instead 
of the long benches and double or three-seated desks, still in 
use in some sections. He gave liia youthful pupils slates and 
pencils, and blackboards. Ho established a sciiool library, and 
taught them to enjoy the benefits of careful reading; lie broke 
away from the old rule of severe and indiscriminate punish- 
ments, and substituted therefor appeals to tlie affections and the 
monil sentiment of children, so that he was able almost wholly 
to dispense with corporal punifliment. Ho iuti-oduced, also, 
light gymnastic exercises, evening amusements at the nchool- 
room, the keeping of diaries by young children, and, in general) 
an affectionate ami i-everent mode of drawing out the child's 
mind towards knowledge, i-ather than the poui-ing in of lustnio- 
tion b_>- nicohanical or compulsory prooessea. 
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' Amoiig tlie emineut wuiueii wlio tuok mi iiitfi'esL in IiU t.L-li(X)l 
may be iiiimeil (besides Misa Maitiutjiiu), Miss Mmgiiiel Fuller, 
Miss Eliziibeili Peiibody, her sister, tlie lute Mv». Ujiwllionie, 
and others. Both Misrf Fuller iui*l Miss Peabody were ussisUiit 
teachtrti in the Tfiinde bcIiooI at Uoston, aiid Miss Petibody 
compiled the accmiiita of it whiuli were published mider the 
title of '-Keei.rd of ii Suliunl," and " Convoj'saUous with Cliil- 
di-eii on the Gospels." 

Mr. AlcoLt was one of the originators and menihei's of the 
somewhat famona Traiiseeudental Club, which met under various 
names, from 1836 to 1850, It was fii-st culled "The Sym- 
posium," and met orighially on the 19th of Septemher. 1836, 
at tlie house of Geoi-ge Ripley, then a minister in Boston. In 
the October following, it met at Ur. Alcott's house (16 Front 
street), auil there were present Mr. Emersnn, George Ripley, 
Frederic H. Hedge, O. A. Brownsuii, James Freeman Clarke, 
and C. A. Barto!. The subject of conversation that day was 
"American Genins; causow whiuh hinder its growth." Two 
years' later, in 1838, we find it met-tiiig at Dr. Bartol'a in 
Chestnut street, Boston, where of late years the " Radical 
Club" often gatliered ; there were then pre.seiit Mr. Em- 
ei-son, Mr. Alcott, Dr. Follcn, Dr. C. Fi-aneis, Theodore Pai'- 
ier, Caleb Stetson, William Russell, James Freeman Clarke, 
and John S. Dwight, the famous ninsical critic. The topic 
discussed was "Pantheism." In September, 1889, there is 
record of a meeting at the house of Dr. Francis, in Water- 
town, where, besides those already mentioned, Margai^et Fuller, 
^901Ii||^l£^|r£ CJiamun^, Robert Bartlett, ai\tl SanwifeV S "V^a^* 
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18S3, to Dauiei Luthrop. Esq., tliu well-kfiown publisher 
whose energy, judguieni, and literaiy taste have made \m 
large and flrmmbing publishing house a power in the 
world of letters. 

Mr. Lothrop uses The Wayside as a summer residence, the 
family spending their winters in Boston. 

He lias left the grounds unaltered from the original designs 
of Alcott and Hawthorne, only putting the estate in thorough 
order. Tiie interior shows every relic of Hawthorne care- 
fully preserved, while his old home is maile beautiful with 
all thti suiToundiiigs of a cultured taste. 

Mrs. Lothrop has made her nom de plume of Margaret 
Sidney a household word in thousands of homes and hearts, 
by her sparkling contributions to the juvenile and other 
niagiizines, as well as by her delightful children's books of 
which "The Five Little Puppers; and How They Grew," and 
" What The Seven Did " are very popular. 

July 27, 1884. their daughter Miirgaret was born, 
probably the first child born for a century under this ancient 
roof. 



'Neath the philosophic arches 
Of Ihe solemn pines and larches, 

Where of old the moody geiiiu 
Winsome baby talk beguiles 
All the dim and shaded aisles, 

To echo wi(h a higher, iruer m 



dreamed and wrote, 
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Miss Hlizabeth P. PeaboJy, a sister of Mrs. Hawthorne, KS 
devoted herself through a long and busy life to philaiithropia 
and educational labors. It was chiefly through her instrumen- 
tality tliat the kindergarten wbb introduced into this country. 
She has written miicli upon tlii.-; and kindred subjects, being one 
of the few close interpreters of Froebel's syBtem of child-devel- 
op men t. 

The I'oet CliiiiiningjWJio has lived in town for forty years, 
was a friend of Emerson, Hawthorne, and Thorean ; of the last 
he has written a biography, as well as many other books in 
prose and vei-sf. the best of wliicli, " Near Home," is a poetical 
guide book of Concord. 

Thoreau was born in Concord on the 12th of July, 1817, 
and graduated at Harvard College in 1837. Having a distaste 
for all professions he worked at the niannfacture of lead pencils 
biltil he had niiide one which was pronouuced perfect by the 
chemists and dealers, and fully equal to the best of foreign 
manufacture, and then said he would make uo more. 

In writing of Thoreatj's Home let us try to go back to the 
ancient Walden where Emersion walked through miles of his 
own woods, and where the hermit poet and philosopher Thoreau 
lived alone forover two years. Then Walden was a deep, well- 
like pond without visible inlet or outlet, half a mile in length 
and one and a half in circumfei'eiice, wholly surrounded by iiills 
which rise from forty to one bundred feet In height, densely 
covered witli pine aud oak trees. 

The water of Walden is cool in all weather and so transpar- 
mit that objects anu he di'srincttv seeTi at ii depth of tweutv-fiv^ 
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feet. The pond Hses and falls, but it is impossible to tf I! wliat 
laws govern it, h» it is often liigher in a dioiighl iluin in ii v.iUiy 
;s(!Usou. Oil the northern side is h liigli ^Hiiil-hur whic)i wns 
bare in 18^5, but is now covered by about thice feet of water, 
behind wliich u pleasant cove extends for about twenty rtids to 
a gentle eminence on which stood Thnrean's houMe, built in 
1845, of limbers which grew on the spot, covered with buaidu 
which he brought from the ahanty of an Irishman who had 
helped tu build the raili-oad. With the exeeption of a little 
help in raising the frame, the house was the work of its owner 
and cost about thirty doUai-s. It was a completely weather- 
proof room, ten feet wide by fifteen long with a garret, closet, 
door and window, with two Lrap doors in the tloor, and a biii-k 
chimney at one end. 

Moving iiUo this little house in 1845. Thorean livi-d IWr .-ijiht 
mouths, from Jnly to the following May, at an exirense of 
eight dollars lUid seventy-six cents or about one dollar nine 
cents per month. He cultivated a oroii of beans to supply the 
small sum needed for his daily wants, thus being able to devote 
the greater part of his time to writing anil study. He was a 
sincere philosopher and wished to protest by his simple life and 
habits against the folly of devoting much time to the demands 
of society. He used to make long journeys on foot, thinking 
it was cheaper and quicker than to devote the time to earning 
money for his railroad tickets, as be could easily walk thirty 
niles a day for weeks at a time. In this way he travelled over 
much of New Eiigland. He ha-s left interesting aeuouLits of 
'IN, cs/)('cially of his jnunie.y* \,\«o\i^ "Cfta ^^xwa^ 
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wuuiL-7 iiml lakes, ami to Ml. Ivatalidiu and the oLlier great 
luoiintaiiis Whioh they coiitiiin. Often lie wandered iduiie 
tlirough these grand old primeval forestfl; at other times he 
took an Indian guide or joined some roving baud of savages 
who welcomed him as a lover of nature, and taught him their 
simple woodcitift, sometimes gliding for days in a birch caiioe 
like an autumn leaf on the geiitle lakes, or down the foaming 
rapids, aitd sometimes climbing rough mountain sides or scaling 
dangerous precipices. He knew just what could best sustain 
life, and travelled with as little baggage as possible. He could 
content himself without food or water longer than even the 
Indians, and was able to bear great extremes of heat and cold, 
and made a variety of experiments upon hia powers of 
endurance. He is said to have slept one night in a barrel 
buried in a snow-drift to aseertain the warmth of that kind 
<if comforter. 

His walks about Cape Cod are lull of interest, and are pub- 
lished in 11 book, as are also his voyages on the Concoi'd 
am) Merriniac rivers, which he carefully explored in an open 
boat. He also wrote a book on Walden itself which contains 
a chapter on wood sounds, which everybody who loves to be 
out of doors ought to know by heart. Although rather shy 
of strangei-s, Thoreau was always glad to welcome children to 
his house, to walk witli them through the woods, and teaeh them 
to love nature as he did. He was not«d late in life as a lecturer, 
and was obliged to spend som« of his evenings in city life, but 
lie was always glad to go back to the wiiods and wa.s never 
lonely when alone in their solitude. Livins^ thus out of doora 
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he beciime a close observer, uuuliL tell the iiutes of nil insects, 
binlt) and anitnalii. and llie mi»tiiiiig wliluli tiiey wished to 
f Xjiress. He knew wliere all the swirco and ciiriuua flowera 
grew, and discovered plHtit:> in Cimcmd wnoda which no one 
had ever scun there. He fii-st futind the climbing fern, and Sa 
siiid to have discovered the red snow nf the Arctic regions. He 
WHS an earnest nJniirer of old John Brown, and made an elo- 
quent address in his jn'iiise direeily after Ilia arrest at Hiirper's 
Ferry ; although his townsmen doubted the mlvisibility of it at 
the time as tJie cnrrent uf public sentiment had not then begun 
to turn Biiongly in favor uf the old hero. 

Thorean was boin in an oM house on the VIRGINIA KOAD 
which still Btiindfi, and he died on tlie 6th of May 1862, in the 
liunse ni>w owned by Mi's. Pratt, who lives there at present with 
lier father Mr. Alcott, and her sister Miss Louisa M. Alcott. 

It is the intention of his friends to mark permanently tlie Kite 
of Tiioreau's home at Walden Pond with a monumental boulder 
which will be put in position with appropriate exercises and 
addresses by his friends. 

The house of the Hon. Samuel Hoar .stands near ihe 
lihniry on Main street. It is one of the most noted in Concord, 
il' lit«iiuy and political interests are considered. Of the _life 
and eharaetei' of its first pi-opiie tor, no description can exceed 
the grand and simple statement of his epitaph, recorded in the 
account of Sleepy Hollow, The same eulogy may be accorded 
his daughter who accompanied Mm on his famous journey tu 
Cbai'leston, when he was forcibly removed front the State by a 
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iiKil) I'ov uttempting to test tlie legality of tlie imprison meat of 
free colored sailors. He was himself a member of and sent two 
sons to Coiigrpss, wliere one of them still continues his 
fearleijs and devoted labors in that capauitj'. The honse oppo- 
site also seiit the Hon. Willismi Wliiting to the same body, so 
that four United States Congi'eMsmen were fiirniahed from a 
half acre of Concoiil grouml. 

The Hon. E, it. Hoar wa^ born in this house, his mother 
being the daughter of Roger Sherman. He graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1835, was Judge of the Court of Common Pleas 
from 1849 to 1855; Judge of the Supreme Judicial Court from 
1859 u> 1869 -, Attv. Gen. of the U.S. from 1869 to 1870; 
Member of Joint High Commission which made the Treaty of 
Washington with Great Britain, in 1871 : Fellow of Harvaixl 
College from 1858 to 1868 ; Pi-esideTit of Boai'd of Ovei-seers of 
Harvard College 1879 and 80 ; Pi-esidential Elector 1872 ; Mem- 
ber of the 44th Congiess 1873 to 1875. 

Among his printed works may be mentioned Report of Con- 
cord committee to bnild Soldiei's' Monument 1867 ; Address at 
laying corner stone of Memorial Hall at Harvard College Oct. 
6, 1870 ; Opinions in Massachusetts Reports from 13 Gray to 101 
Ma-ss.; Opinions as Attorney General of United States. He has 
been identiHed for years with tlie liistory of the town, whose 
people depend on him as they did un his father. His son Sam- 
uel Hoar, is a partner in his father's law office, making three 
generations of Concord lawyers who have held the highest rank 
in county and stat.-. 

!rhe Orchard Houae.npted as having .hcei^o^nanv 
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iiooie of ihe Alcott I'aiuily. stiiuds uii the old Boston mad 
about half & mile lieluw tlie liuiise uf Eiuui'suii, itiul iiexl to 
The Wayside, the house oiiec uwned hiiJ ueunpii'd bv Hiiw- 
thonie. 

Amos Bmiiftoii Aluott Wiis horn at Walcott, Ct,, Nov. iilHh, 
1799. lie went to school until .lie was thirteen yeiirs old. and 
at the Hge of twelve began to keep a diary, u practice which he 
has continued the gi-eater part of tlie time since. Still earlier 
lie hiul read Bmiyan's Pilgrima Progi-esa. the book of all 
others which had the greatest influence on his mind. He learned 
to wiite by practising with ulialli on his luotlier s kituiien flour 
and became in his boyhood a skillful penman, so that his flrst 
essay in teacbtug was as master of a writing school in Carolina. 

At tlie age of fourteen, he worked for a while at clock 
making at Plymouth, Ct., and in the same year went on an exeur- 
sion into northern Connecticut, and western Massachusetts, sell- 
ing a few articles as he went, to meet the expenses of his 
journey. 

On a similar journey in Virginia, a few years afterwards he 
was kindly received at the great houses of the planters, where 
he received generous hospitality and permission to explore tlieir 
libraries, where he found many books he had never seen. Biog- 
raphy was his favorite reading; then poems and tales; and 
books of inefHphysies and devotion. 

His first school was in a district three miles from his home, 
where he taught for three months for ten dollars a month, 
and hi.-; board ; afterwards he taught a famous school at 
Chesbu; 
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Ill Jaiiiiaiy,1828, lie wrote a brief ticudiiiiL of \\\a method^ 
teucliiiig, wliiuli Etttruut«(l imicli atteiiliun. He coiitiuiied UiIh 
system iJi a eiuiiliir school in Uristol iu %\w. winter o£ 1827-8, 
and then removed to Hostoii to take cliarge of uji infant school 
in Siiiem street, in June, 1S28. In the following April, he 
opened 11 private school iiear St. Panl's cluirch on Ti-cmont 
street, in wliieh he voniuined until Novembei' 5th, 1830, when 
he gave it up to open a echool in Genoantown, near Philadel- 
phia, where with his associate, Mr. W. Russell, he remained a 
little more than two years. On the 22d of April, 1833, he 
opened a seliool iu Philadelphia, which uontinned until July, 
1834, Booii after whicit, September 22, 1834, Mr. Aleott returned 
to Boston and thert; began his famous Temple Bcbool, couceru- 
iiig which so much lias been wi'itten and published. 

He first gave liis pupils single deslcs, uow so commun, instead 
i)f the long beaches and douUe or three-seated desks, still iii 
use in some sections. He gave his youthful pupils slates and 
pencils, and black boanls. He established a school library, and 
taught them to enjoy the benefits of careful reading; he broke 
away from the old rule of severe and indiscriminate punish- 
ments, and substituted therefor appeals to (he affections and the 
moral sentiment of children, so that he was able almost wholly 
to dispense with corporal punishment. He introduced, also, 
light gymnastic exercises, evening amusements at the r.cbool- 
roonj, the keeping of diaries by young children, and, in genei-al, 
an affectionate and reverent mode of drawing out the child's 
mind towards knowledge, rather than the pouring in of instruo* 
tion by ineciiaiiical or compulsory processes. 
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' Atnoitg the eniiueut wuiiieti wlio took tiit iiiterusL in liis (■uliool 
maybe jianietl (besides Miss Mai-Liueiiti), Miss Murgiiivt Fuller, 
Miss Eliz.ibelii Peaboily, her sister, tiit; late Mrs. HawUionie, 
and others. Both Misd Fuller anil Miss Peabody were assistant 
teachers in the Temple bcIioo! at Boston, and Miss iViibody 
compiled the accounts of it wliicli were piiblisJieil under the 
titla of " Record of :i Suhoitl," mid " Con vei-siit ions with Chil- 
dren on tlie Gosjiels." 

Mr. Alcott was one of the originators and members of the 
somewhat f.unoua Transcendental Club, which met under various 
names, from 1836 tu 1850. It was first called " The Sym- 
posium," and met originaily Oii the 19th of September. 1836, 
at tJie house of George Ripley, tlieii a minister in Boston. In 
the October following, it met at Mr. Aleott's house (Iti Front 
street), and there were present Mr. Emerson, George Ripley, 
Frederic H. Hedge, O. A. Ei-owiisoii, James Freeman Ohirke, 
and C. A. Bartol. Tlie subject of conversation that day was 
"American Genius; causes which liiniler its growth." Two 
years' later, in 1838, we find it meeting at Dr. Bartol'a in 
Chestnut street, Boston, where of late years tlie " Radical 
Chrh" often gathered; there were then present Mr. Em- 
erson, Mr. Alcott, Dr. Pollen. Dr. C. Francis, Theodore Par- 
ker, Caleb Stetson, William Russell, James Freeman Clarke, 
and John S. Dwight, the famous nnisical critic. The topic 
discussed was "Piintheisra." In September, 1839. there is 
record of a meeting at the house of Dr. Francis, in Water- 
town, where, besides those alreadj' mentioned, Margaret Fuller, 
phanmng, Robert Bartlett, at\d S&ftwvftl I '>A».>5, 
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were prasent. In December, 1839, at George Ripley's, Dr. 
Ohaimiiig, George Bancroft, the sculptor Clevenger, tlie artist- 
poet C P. CniiLcli, ami Samuel G. Ward, were among the com- 
pany. These namea will give aome notion of the uatiire of the 
Club, and the attraction it hiid for thinking and aspiring persons. 
In October, 1840, we fijid Mr. Aleott in consultation with 
George Ripley and Margaret Fuller, at Mr. Emerson'a house, 
in Concord, concerning the proposed community, which was 
afterwards established at Brook Faim. In 1848, the Trans- 
cendental Club became the "Town and Country Club," on a 
wider basiti, and in a year or two came to an end, having done 
its work. 

During tliia period of Transcendental agitation, from 1835 to 
1850, Mr. Aleott gradually passed through the various degrees 
of his pi'ogress as a reformer. In 1835, be gave up the use 
of animal food, and the next year invited Dr. Sylvester 
Graham to lecture in his scliool. Still earlier he hailjoiued 
tlie Anfi-Slavery society, when founded by William Lloyd Garri- 
son, and he was present at many of the celebrated gatherings 
of abolitionist's — for instance at the-Lovejoy meeting in Faneuil 
Hall, in 1837, when Wendell Phillips made his first appearance 
as an anti-slavery orator. 

In company with Charles Lane, lie examined estates in order 
to choose one for the proposed community, and finally Lane 
bought the "Wyman Farm," in Harvard, consisting of ninety 
acres, with an old farm-house upon it, where Mr. Aleott and 
his family, with Mr. Lane and a few othei-s. took up their resi- 
dence in their new home ** Fruitlanda ; " which experimtnit ^ 
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not a Jinanciul t<iic:cf]<s. He HjiiiUy nbinidoniiil the f:inii, ia 
poverty and disappoiutmeut, iibont tlie middle id' .liiriuary, 
1844, The Itssoii tliuB taught was a severe ime, but Mr. Altiott 
looks buck iipou it Hd one of the turning points in his life. 
From that day forward, he has had less desire to change the 
condition of men iipon earth thun to modify and eidighten 
their inward life, lie soon after returned to Concord, and in 
1845 Ixiuglit a snuiU farm there with an uM house ujmn it, 
which lie rebuilt and christened " Hillside." A few years hiter 
when it passed into the hands of Nathaniel Hawthorne, he 
changed the name to " Wayside." It is the estate next east of 
tlie Orchard House in Concord. At " Hillside " Mr. Alcott 
gardened and gave conversations, and in the year 1847, 
while living there, he built in Mr. Emerson's garden, not 
far o£^ the unique sumnier house which ornamented the grounds 
until within ten years past, when it decayed and fell into ruin. 
In 1848 he removed fi'oiu Concord to Boston, and did not return 
until 1857. Since then he hiia lived constantly in Concord. 

In 1858 he became the Sii])eriiitendBnt of the Public Schools 
of Concord, and wrote very admirable reports of them. 

He for a few years published many essays, poems, and conver- 
sations in the Boston Conuni in wealth mid Tiie Radical, between 
1863 and 1868, and in the last-named year hronght outa modest 
volume of essays entitled "Tablets." This was followed, in 
1872, l)y another volume styled " Concord Days," and still other 
volumes have since appeared. Mr, Alcott has been pressed to 
write his autobiography, for which his journals and other 

|leotiMj^guld give him ample miiteviaV, awi \\i \& *«i \ift Vw 
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iiH will apply hiniuelf to tliis task. Should the work include 
his C(in-espoiid(?iioi; witli eoutempuranes, it would be of ample 
bulk aud of gi'euL vaUic. 

At all times he wan enamored of rural pursuits, and he prive- 
tiued gardening with zeal aud success. His Orchard House 
estate, of a few acres only, was laid out and for years cultivated 
by himself. It was a favorite theory of Mr. Alcott's thi-ough all 
this period of iigitatiou aud outward activity, that he could prop- 
agate his ideas best by eonversatioiia. Accordingly, from 1839 
to the present limo. a quarter of a century, he has held conver- 
sations on Ills ohosfii subjects, and in many aud widely separated 
parts of the countt'v. In later times he has visited and spoken ill 
the schools wherever he happened to be lecturing or conversing, 
particularly at the West, where he has been warmly welcomed 
in Ills annual tours. His home lias been at all times a center 
of hosi)itality, and a resort for pei'sons with ideas and aspira- 
tions. Not nnfrequently Jiis foniiul conversations have been 
held there ; at other times in the parlors of his friends, at 
public halls or college rooms, or in the eiiambers of some club. 
Mr. Alcott hoii held opinions antl engaged in enterprises, during 
his lifetime, which would not have commanded the entire 
approbation of his townsmen, had they been culled to pat« 
judgment u)>uii them; but with the genend i-esnll of his long 
and varifd life, neither they nov he cua have reason to be dis- 
satisHed. He has not accumulated riches, nor attained political 
power, nor made labor superfluous anil t-omfort cheaper by 
ingenious uieuhanJcul inventions. Kut he has maintained, at all 
liattm Mud maid xa»ity tlistioun^emeut^ the Chmtiai] doctrino 
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that the life is more thiiii meat, aud that the perishing things of 
lids world are of Biimll ludiueiit cuiiipaved with things spiritual 
iiiid eteniiil. He lius devoted himself, in youth with ardor, in 
mature iuid advancing years- with serene benevolence, to the 
task of impi-oviiiy tlie hearts and lives of men, by drawing 
their attention to the sweetiiesw of philosophy and the charm 
of a religion at once contemplative and practical. There is no 
higher work tlian this, and ]ioiie that leaves so plainly its 
iuipiess on tho character anil jispect of hiiii who spends a life- 
time in it. 

Mrs. Alcott was a daughter tif Col. Joseph May, of Boston, 
and was born in that city. Oct^dier 8, 1800. The Rev, Samuel 
J. May, of Syracuse, whose memoir hus been quoted, was her 
elder brother, horn 179S. It was at his parsonage house in 
Brooklyn that she fiiiit met Mr. Alcott, in 1827, when he was 
teaching school in Cheshire, audit was largely on her account 
and through the efforts of her family and friends that he went 
to Boston, ill 3 828, and took charge of the Salem street infant 
school. They were married May 23, 1880, and resided in 
Boston until their removal to Gerniantowu in the following 
winter. Their oldest daughter Anna Bronsou, now Mi-s. Pi'att, 
(the mother of Miss Aicott's "Little Men") was bnrn at 
Germantown, March 16. 1831, and Miss Alcott herself (Louisa 
May) was born at Germantown, Nov. 29, 1832. A third 
daughter, Elizabeth Sewall, was born in Boston, June 24, 1835, 
in.d died in Concord, March 14, 1858. Miss May Alcott, the' 
youngest of the four daughters, a well-known artist, 

in Concord, Jul/ 26, 1840, aud dieim^axviVvv ^iiitcv^ass^ 
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lie will apply himself to Lliis task. Should the work include 
liis eiiirespondeiioi! with contemporaries, it would be of ample 
bulk and of great Vidue. 

At all times he was enamored of rural pursuits, and lie prac- 
ticed gardening with zeal and success. His Orclianl House 
estate, of a few acres only, wiis laid out and for years cultivated 
by himself. It was a favorite theory of Mr. Aleott's through all 
tliis period of agitation and outward activity, tliathe could prop- 
agate his ideas best by conversations. Accordingly, from 18S9 
to the present time, a quarter of a century, lie lias held convei-- 
sations on his chosen subjects, and in many and widely separated 
parts of the country. In later times he has visited and spoken in 
the schools wherever he happened to be lecturing or conversing, 
particularly at tlie West, where he has been warmly welcomed 
in his annual tours. His lionie has been at all times a center 
of hospitality, and a resort for persons with ideas ami aspira- 
tions. Not unfrequeutly his formal conversations have been 
held there ; at other times in the parlors of his friends, at 
public halls or college rooms, or in the chambers of some club. 
Mr. Alcott has held opinions und engaged in enterprises, dnring 
his lifetime, which would not Lave commanded the entire 
approbation of his townsmen, hud they been culled to pass 
judgment upon them ; but with tiie general result of liis long 
and varied life, neither they nor he can have reason to be dis- 
satisfied. He has not accumiilated riches, nor attained political 
power, nor made labor superfluous and eomfoi't clieaper by 
ingenious mechanical inventions. But he has maintained, at all 
eituvs und amid many discouragements, tlie Christian doctnnj 
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that the life is more tlmu meat, ii^id that tlie perishing things of 
this world are of small iiiuiueiit compared witli things spirituiil 
iind eternal. He liiis devoted himself, in youlli with ardor, in 
mature and advancing years, with serene benevolence, to the 
task of impi-uviiiy the liearts and lives of men, by drawing 
theu- attention to the sweetness of philosophy and the charm 
of a religion at once contemplative and practical. There is no 
higher work than this, and none that leaves so plainly its 
impress on this charactei' ami aspect of him who spends a life- 
time in it. 

Mi's. Alcott was a daughter of Col. Joseph May, of Biiston, 
and was born in that city, October 8, 1800. Tiie Rev. Samuel 
J. May, of Syracuse, whose memoir has been quoted, was her 
elder brother, born 1793. It was at his parsonage house in 
Brooklyn that she tii'st met Mr. Alcott, in 1827, when he was 
teacliing school in Cheshbe, and it was largelj' on her account 
and through the efforts of her family and fiiends that he went 
to Boston, in 3828, ami took charge of the Salem street infant 
school. They were married May 23, 18S0, and resided in 
Boston until their removal to Germantowu in the following 
winter. Tlieir oldest daughter Anna Bronson, now Mi-s. Piatt, 
(the mother of Miss Alcott's "Little Men") was born at 
Germantown, March 16, 1831, and Miss Alcott herself (Louisa 
May) was born at Germantown, Nov. 29, 1832. A third 
daughter, Elizabeth Sewall, was born in Boston, June 24, 1835, 
ai.d died in Coneoi-d, March 14, 1858. Miss May Alcott, the" 
youngest of the four daughters, a well-known artist, was 
in Concord, iu\j2Q, 1840, and died lu? ana. \v\ ^^c«o&«t 
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1879. having earned great fimie sis mi ai-tiat, especially in her 
eopies of Turner's pictures, in which one of the greatest ciitics 
of Euglund pronouiict'd her unsiu'paBaed. She lived for ji time 
in Liiiidoii and Puris, when) she won hosts of friends, and several 
art. prizes in tlie exhibitiuns. She married Muii^. Nieriker, and 
died after a short illness deeply lamented, leaving a daughter 
Louisa. 

The eldest of the I'uur sisterw, Anna livouson Alcutt, named 
for her grandmother, was married May 23, 1860, the anniversary 
of her mother's wedding day, tu Mr. Joliu R. Pratt, of Concord, 
a son of Minot Pratt, one of the Brook Farm community in 
former yeaifs, and afterwards an esteemed citizen of Concord. 
Tlieir cliildren are the famous "Little Men" — Frederick 
Alcott Pratt, bnrn Marcli 28, 1R63. and John Sewall Pratt, 
born June 24. 1866. Mrs. Piatt wnw left a widow by the 
sudden death of her husband Nov. 27. 1870, and has since 
resided much of the time, with hei- twi» suns, at Ijer father's 
house in Concord. 

MiBS Louisa May Alcott, tlie ])(ipnlar writer i.f Inniiin'oos 
and pathetic tales, owes her training, and tlius her success in 
writing, to her father and mother more than to all tlie world 
beside. Her instruction for many years came almost wholly 
from them, and though her geinus has taken a direction 
quite other than that of Mr. Aleott (guided strongly by her 
mother's Bocial humor and pmctical iK'nevolence"), it still itas 
many traits of resemblance ; while the material on which it 
works is largely drawn from the iityllic actual life of 
4/vf/tf fiioiHy. Ji can scarcely In- Temembered when 
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Aliiott did Dot display the story-telling talent, either with hor 
voice or with her pen. Her first book was published Lweiity-five 
years ago, and was written several yeiirs before that. 
For a long period afterwni'da she contributed copiously' to 
newapapera and periodicals of 110 permanent renown, tliotigh 
some of tlio pieces then written have since appeai'ed in her 
collection of tales. Her first great success as n writer was 
in 1863. when, after a brief experience as an army nui'se, 
followed by a long and almost fatal illness, she contributed 
to the- Boston Commonwealth those remaikable "Hospital 
Sketches." These were made up from her letters written home 
during her anny life, anfi bore the stamp of reality so strongly 
upon tbein, that they caught at once the popular heart. They 
were re-printed in many newspapers, and iu a small volume, and 
made her name known and beloved all over the North. From 
that time i'orwai-d she has been a popular writer for the periodi- 
cals, but her great snceess as aTi author of books did not begin 
until she found a publisher of the right quality iu Mr. Thomas 
Niles, of the Boston firm of Roberta Brothers, who have now 
published all her work.s I'm- ten viiars. Within that time the 
■' Little Women " and their successors have been published, and 
the Side of all her' books has exceeded a quarter of a million 
copies. Her earliest novel, "Moods," published iu 1864, by A. 
K. Loring, of Boston, did not at first command much attention, 
but many thousand copies have since been sold. Hersecond nov- 
el " Work," was published by Roberts, in the summer of 1873, 
and at once had a great sale, both in America and in Europe. 
books have been translated into ^\e\\>^ a.\A ^«-! 
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man, and there are now few living autliora whose works are 
BO UQiveraally read. 

Dr. W. T. Harris, the well-known writer on pliilosophio 
and ediicalioniil topics, purciiased ttie Orcliard Houae of 
Mr. Alcott in 1884. Ha was attracted to thia town bv 
his interest in the Concord Scliool of Philoaopliy, of winch 
he was one of the original founders. Dr. Harris still de- 
votes himself to the interests of education, on which theme 
he delivers lectures at tlie conventions held in different parts 
of tlie country. He was superintendent of the St. Louis 
Public Schools for twelve yenrs, and his annual reports were 
greatly esteemed as education dneuments and received hon- 
orable mention at the World Exposition at Paris and 
secured for him the honorary title of "Offieer of the 
Aciidemy " from the French Minister of Education. Dr. 
Harris' founded, in 1867, and atill edits, Thr. Journal of Specn- 
lative PMlosophy, the first periodical devoted to its special 
theme in the English language. Besides these works he 
has idso published many articles in the North American 
Review, Atlantic Monthly, aiid the educationul journals of 
the country. Dr. Harris was also associate editor of 
Johnson's Cyelopiediu, writing for it forty of the more 
important articles on philosophic sidijects. In 1878 he 
compiled and edited the Appleton's School Readers which 
have had an immense sale in all parts of thv United 
States. In the grove back of the Orchard House Dr. 
Harris has erected a tower around the tallest pine oa 
ehe crest of the hill with safe stairs ascending to the ) 
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rroiii wliich ffnirtei?ii of thf moimliiiiis of MassachiiKetta 
;iiiil New Ilanipsliire can tie neen. 

Ths house of F. B. Sanborn is now buililirig at tlie 
upper pLii't of Mitiii street sit Uih beml uf llie river near 
the Btoiie bridge. Mr. Sanborn came to Concord in Maruli, 
1855, the year of hia graduation at Harvard College. He lived 
in the bouse opposite Thoreau, (then the residence of Ellery 
Ciianniiig,) and took liia dinners at the same house with Thoreau, 
and became a frequent coinpanion of his daily walks and rows 
on the river. 

He started the Concord School which lasted eight years, 
at which were several pupils now noted in literature. He be- 
came interested in John Brown, whom he first brought to 
Concord iu ISoT, and who made tiis celebrated Kautias speech in 
March of tliat year, in which bis simple eloquence inspired the 
citizens to open their hearts and purses for tlie relief of Kansas. 
He passed a portion of his last birthday, May 9th, 1859, at Mr. 
Sanborn's house, leaving at noon for bis noted campaign in Vir- 
ginia, having spoken at the Town Hall on the previous evening. 
Funeral services of great impress iveness were held 011 the death- 
oE John Brown, Dec. 2d. 1859, for which the hymn was written 
by Mr. Sanborn, and addresses were made by Emermn, Thoreau, 
and others. During the progress of these exercises Rev. E. H. 
Sears wrote his celebrated atid prophetic ode to the memory 
of the old hero. 

On nceouut of his complicity and supposed knowledge of 
the plans of John Brown, Mr. Sanborn was summoned to appear 

fcify before a committee uf the U. S. SewiVe, «>\ -«i\M3a,g 
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Mason of Virginia, wiis the uliiiirinaii. On his refusal to cuiiiply 
with tliis dennuid, tlie United Statea Marshal with four men came 
to his house, and after calling him out on a ialse pretence, hand- 
uuffed him and would have carried him away, had not his sister 
by lier viy;(>]-oU8 attack uiioii the men tuid theii- horses prevented 
them until her outci'ies had sunnnuned a crowd of his infuriated 
fellow-citizens to his aid. Judge Hoar issued a writ of habfUK 
corpus, upon wliich lie was discharged the next day by Judge 
Shaw of Die Supreme Coui't. On his return home the same 
day, April 4th, he was i-eceived by his townsmen witli a salute 
of cannon and other testimonials of rejoicing, and a pidilic meet- 
ing wjis held at which Col. Higginson and others made congrat- 
ulatory remarks. Mr. Sanborn became an ediUu' of the Cojw- 
monwealtlt in 1863, and left it in 1868 to become an editor of the 
Springfield liepubllcan, with which paper lie is still connected. 
In 1863 he was appointed by Gov. Andrew, Secretary of the 
Board of State Charities, iit which Board he continued for 
twelve years, and with Dr. Howe, Dr. Wheelwright and others, 
xeoi^anized the whole charitable system of the State, introducing 
many changes which have since been widely copied. 

Formanyyearsliehaabeunauontributorto Smhner's Monthly, 
for which he wrote the illustrated article on Emerson ; and 
&n occasional writer in tJie Atlantle Montkltf, in whicli his most 
noticeable papers were those on John Brown, upon whose biog- 
raphy he is now engaged. To this work he proposes to devote 
his best energies in order to make it worthy of its subject. His 
home has often given shelter to fugitive slaves, and once wiis 
Jf/aoe f>f Cdime'nimpiit of two (jf John Rvnwn's soldiei-s. wh( 
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lai-ge reward was offered for their apprehension. He was one 
of the foundei*s and Secretary of llie Social Science Associ- 
ation, and, with Mr. Alcott, originated the Concord School of 
Philosoph3\ 

Of the many distinguished writers, who liavc i'roni time to 
time made Concord their home, William S. Robinson ("' Wiir- 
i-ington'") is one of the very few who were born in that 
rare old town. His ancestors were of English and Welsh 
descent, and on both the father's and mother's side, hafl lived 
there for two generations. 

Lieut. Col. John Robinson, who '"led the soldiers in doubh} 
file," on the famous 19tli of Al)l•il^ 1775, was a brother of Mr. 
Robinson's grandfather. His maternal grandfather, Lieut. 
Emerson Cogswell, (a descendant of one of the ancestors of 
Mr. R. W. Emerson) was one of the minute men of Concord, 
and a member of the Committee of Public Safety of that town 
during the revolution. This connnittee afterwards became the 
" Social .Circle," and Mr. Cogswell was one of its founders. 

Mr. Robinson was born Dec. 7, 1818, in what is now called 
the'* old block," (near the Unitarian church) once his grand- 
father's homestead. He was educated in the public schools 
of the town, and at seventeen years of age Ix^gan to learn 
the printer's trade. When twenty-one, he became editor 
and proprietor of the Yeoman s G-azette^ afterwards called tin; 
Concord Hepublicari. In 1842, the Repuhlican was merged in 
the Lowell Courier and JournaU and Mr. Robinson moved to 
that city, and became one of its editors. Subsequently he was 
the editor of the Boston Daily WhUj^ viwOl tW Bo^tou 'R.e'^\v\\\\r 
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not a financial HiiucetiN. He liiuUly abaiicloiieil thu fiLrra, ia , 
poverty and disappoiiitiumit, iiboiit the itikMle i>(' .Jjinuhiry^ | 
1844. TliB lesson tliiis tiuiglit waa a severe uue, but Mr. AlcotS ■ 
lookH bank iipoii it as one of tlie turning points in liia life. 
From that day forwani, lie has had less desire to change the , 
condition of njen upon earth tliim to modify atid eiiiighteu ' 
their irj ward life. He uooii after returned to Concord, and ia 
1845 bought a sundl farm there with an old house upon it,, 
which he rebuilt and christened " Hillside." A few years latwJ 
when it passed into tlie hand.»t of Nathaniel Hawthorne, ha] 
changed tlie name to " Wayside." It is the estate next east of i 
the Orchard House in Conconl. At "Hillside "Mr. Alcott' 
gardened and gave conversations, and in the year 1847, 
wtiile living there, he built in Mr. Emerson's garden, not 
far off, the unique Buninnir houao which ornamented the grounds 
mitil within ten years past, when it decayed and fell into ruin. 
In 1848 he renioved from Concord to Boston, and did not return 
initil 1857. Since then he lias lived constantly in Concord. 

In 1858 he became the Snperintimdent of the Public Schoola 
«if Concord, and wrote very admirable reports of them. 

He for a few yeare published manyessays, poems, and conver-, 
sations in the Boston Connnoii wealth and Tiie Radical, between' 
1863 and 1868, and in the hv*t-n!imed year hrouglit out a modest. 
volume of essays entitled "Tablets." This was followed, in* 
1872, by another volume styled " Concord Days," and still other 
volumes have since appeared. Mr. Alcott has been pressed to 
write his autobiography, for which his journals and otli 
ffjye,hJni Ample matermV, auA\\,\'& "wiN^i^VCT 
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he will apply himself to this task. Should the work include 
Ilia con-espoiidemse with contemporaries, it would be of ample 
bulk aud of great viilue. 

At all times lie wa,s enamored of I'liral pursuits, and he prac- 
tieed ganleniug with zeal aii<l success. His Orchard House 
estate, of a few iicves only, was laid out and for years cultivated 
by himself. It was a favorite theory of Mr. Alcott's through all 
this period of agitation and outward activity, that he could prop- 
agate his ideas best by conversatione. Accordingly, from 1839 
to the present time, a quai'ter of a century, he has held conver- 
sations on his chosen snbjects, and in many and widely separated 
parts of the country. In later times be has visited and spoken in 
the schools wherever lie happened to be lecturing or conversing, 
particularly at the West, where he has been warmly welcomed 
in his annual tourt^. His home has been at all times a center 
of hospitality, and a resort for persons with ideas and aspira- 
tions. Not uufrequently his formal conversations have been 
held there ; at other times in the parlors of his friends, at 
public halls or college rooms, or in the chambers of some club. 
Mr. Alcott has held opinions and engaged in enterprises, during 
his lifetime, which wonld nut have commanded the entire 
approbation of his townsmen, had they been called to puss 
judgment upon them; but with the general result of his long 
and varied life, neither they nor he can have reason to be dia- 
satisfied. He has not accumulated riches, nor attained political 
power, nor made labor superfluous and comfort cheaper by 
ingenious mechanical inventions. But he has maintained, at all 
t/tuv.-i iiiii} amid many discouriigements, the Christian docti 
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lat the lite b more timii meat, aiiil tliat tlie pemhiiig things of 
this world are of small monient compared with things spiritual 
and eternal. He has devoted himaeli', in youth with anlor, in 
mature and advancing jtar* with serene benevolence, to tliei 
task of improving,' tlie hearts and lives of men, by drawing 
their attention t*> the sweetness of philosophy and the chavin 
of a religion at once contemplative and pi-actical. There is no 
higher work than this, and none timt leaves so plainly its 
impress on tliu character and aspect of liini who spends a life- 
time in it. 

Mrs. Alcott was a daughter of Col. Joseph May, of Boston, 
and was born in that city, Octoliev 8, 1800. The Rev. Samuel 
J. May, of Syracuse, whose memoir has been quoted, was her 
elder brother, born 1793. It was at his parsonage house in 
Brooklyn that she fii-st met Mr. Alcott, in 1827, when he was 
teacliing school in Cheshire, and it was lai^ely on her account 
and thiTugh the efforts of her family and friends that he went 
to Boston, in 1828, and took charge of the Salem sti'eet iiifiuit 
school. They were married May 23, 1830, and resided in 
Boston until their removal to Gerniantown in the following 
winter. Their oldest daughter Anna Bronson, now Mrs. Pratt, 
(the mother of Miss Alcott's "Little Men") was born at 
Germantown, March 16, 1831, and Miss Alcott herself (Louisa 
May) was born at Gerniantown, Noy. 29, 1832. A thii-d 
daughter, Elizabeth Sewall, was l)orn in Boston, June 24, 1835, 
;u-d died in Concord, March 14, 1858. Miss May Alcott, the' 
yoiiiigest of the four daughters, a well-known artist, was 
in Concord, Jul/ 26, 1840, iind died ia ta-mm ^JftCK^^ssiSt— 
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1879. ]iaviug eiirued grettt fiuiiu as uii iirtiat, especially in her 
copies of Tiiruer's pictures, in which one of ihe greatest critics 
of England [irononnce'l lier unsurpassed. She lived for ji time 
in Liijidon and Pai-is, where she won hosta nt" friends, and sevei"al 
art prizes in the exhibitions. She married Mons. Nieriker, and 
died after a. short illness deepl_v lamented, leaving a daughter 
Louisa. 

The eldest of the four sistei-s, Anna lironsnn Alcott, named 
for her gi-andmother, \vas married May 23, 1860, tiie anniversary 
of her mother's wedduig day, lo Mr. Jolm B. Pratt, of Conuoixl, 
a son of Minot Pi'att, one of tlie Brook Farm community iu 
former yeai-s, and afterwards an esteumed citizen of Concord. 
Their cluldren are the famous "Little Men" — Frederick 
Aleott Pratt, horn March 28, 1863, and John Sewali Pratt, 
born June 24, 1866. Mrs. Pratt wms left a widow by the 
euddeii death of her husb.Tod Nov. '11. 1870, and has since 
resided much of the time, with hi*r two sons, at her fatlier's 
house in Concord. 

Miss Louisa May Alcott, the popular writer uf huniomus 
and pathetic tales, owes her training, and tlius lier BiiccesM in 
writing, to lier father and mcither more than to all the world 
beside. Her instruction for many yeai-s came almost wholly 
from them, and though her geuiuN has taken a direction 
quite other than that of Mr. Alcott (guided strongly by \\i-r 
mothers social linmor and practical henevoh'iiee), it still iias 
many traits of resemblance ; while the inateriul mi wliich it 
works is largely drawn from the idyllic actual life of the 
j^feg^^Ag£J^^/( can scarcely be remembered wheu^ 
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CTbott did not ilisplay the stoiy-telling talent, eitiier with lier 
voice ui- with her pen. Her first book was publisliutl Lwenty-five 
years ago, and waa written sevenil yeiir's before that, 
For a long period afterwai*ds. she contributed copiously to 
newspapers and periodicals of no permanent renown, though 
some of the pieces then written have since appeared in her 
coih'Ction nf tales. Her flrat great success as a writer wiis 
in 1863. when, after a brief experience us an army nurse, 
followed by a long and almost fatal illness, slie contrihuted 
to the Boston Commuu wealth those remarkable "Hospital 
Sketches." These were made up from lier letters written home 
during her army life, and bore the stamp of reality so sti-ongly 
upon them, that tliey caught at once the popular heart. They 
were re-priuted in many newspapers, and in a small volume, ami 
made her iiaiue known and beloved all over the North. From 
that time forward she has heen a. popular writer for the periodi- 
cals, but her great success us an autlior i)f hooks did not begin 
until she found a publisher of the right qnality in Mr. Thomas 
Niles, of the Boston firm of Roberts Brothei-s, wlio have now 
published all her works for ten years. Within that time the 
" Little Women " and tlieir successors have been published, and 
the sale of all her' books lias exceeded a quarter of a million 
copies. Her eai-liest novel, "Moods," pubhshed in 1864, by A, 
K, Loring, of Boston, did not at first command much attention, 
but many thousand copies have since been sold, Hersecond nov- 
el " Work," was published by Roberts, in the summer of 1873. 
and at once hail a great sale, both in America and in Europe, 
p books have been transiated ifiU* ^t^wtja. ■a.xA d«* 
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miiii, and there are now few living autliora whose works £ 
so universally read, 

Dr. W, T. Harris, the well-known wiiter on philosophic 
und educational topics, purchased the Orchard House of 
Mr. Alcott in 1884. He was attracted to this town by 
his interest iu the Concord Seliool of Philosophy, of which 
he was one of the original founders. Dr. Harris still de- 
votes himself to the interests of education, on wliich tlieine 
ha delivers lectures at the conventions held in different parts 
of the country. He was superintendent of the St. Louis 
Public Schools for twelve years, and his annual reports were 
greatly esteemed as edueatinn diieuments and received hon- 
orable mention at the World Exposition at Paris and 
secured for him the honorary title of "Oflicer of the 
Aciidemy " from the French Minister of Education. Dr. 
Harris' fnunded, iu 1867, and still edits, 27*« Journal of Specu- 
lative Philosophy, the first periodiciil devoted to ils special 
theme in the English language. Besides these works he 
has also published many articles in tlie North American 
Review, Atlantic Monthly, and the educalioujil journals of 
the country. Dr. Harris was also associate editor of 
Johnson's Cyclopipdia, writing for it forty of the more 
important articles on philosophic snhjeuts. In 1878 he 
compiled and edited the Appleton's School Readers which 
have had an immense sale in all parts of the United 
States. In the grove back of the Orchard House Dr. 
Harris has erected a tower around the tallest pine on 
fj&e ej-ent of the hW\ ivitli safe stairs ascending to the 
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fnim which foiirteeii of the inouiitiuiis of Masiiuchiisetta 
jitid New Ilanipjliii'e oiiii he ween. 

The house of F. B. Sanborn is now building itt tiie 
uppui" puft of Main street at lIk! bend o£ Liiu river near 
tlie stone bridge. Mr. Sauboiu came to Coiicorii in Maroli, 
1855, the year of bis graduation at Harvard QoUege. He lived 
in the house opposite Thoreau, (tbeii the residence of Ellery 
Ciianniiig,) and took Ida dinners at the same houae witli Tlioreau, 
and became a frequent compai:ioii of his daily walks and rows 
on the river. 

He stiirted the Concord School which lasted eight years, 
at which were several pupils now noted in literatme. He be- 
came iiiterested in John Bruwn, whom he first brought to 
Concord in 1857, and who made his celebrated Kansas speech in 
March of tliat year, in which Ids simple eloquence inspb-ed the 
citizeus to opeu their hearts and pursea ibr the relief of Kansas. 
He passed a portion of Ids last birthday. May 9th, 1859, at Mr. 
Sanbiini's house, leaving at noon for his noted campaign in Vir- 
ginia, having spoken at the Town Hall on the previous evening. 
Funeral services of great inipressiveness were held on the death- 
of Jolin Brown, Dec. 2d, 1859, for which the Iiynui wiis written 
by Mr. Sanborn, and addresses were madeby Emei-son, Thoreau, 
and others. During the progress of these exercisei; Rev. E. H. 
Sears wrote Ida celebrated and prophetic ode to the memory 
of tbe old hero. 

On account of his complicity and supposed knowledge of 
the plans of John Brown, Mr. Sanborji was summoned to appear 
to Xestify before n committee of tbe T3. S, Sctva'tti, c^l. ^Xix*^ 
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Mason of Virgiuia, Wiia the eliiuriuaii. On his refusal to coiiijjij- 
with thisdemiiiul, tlie United Statea Marshiil with four men cuiuti 
lit his iniLise. and iifter calling hini out on a false pretence, band- 
cuffud him and would have carried him away, had not his sister 
by her vigorous attack U[)(ni thti men and theii- horses prevented 
them until her ontciies had sunnmined a crowd of his infuriated 
fellow-citizens to his aid. Judge Hoar issued a writ of liahi-u* 
eorput, uimn which he was discharged the next day by Judge 
Shaw of the Supreme Coutt. On hia return home the sHine 
day, April 4th, bo was received by his townsmen with a salute 
of cannon and other testinioiLiii.ls of rejoicing, and a public meet^ 
ing was held at which Col. Higginson and others nuule congrat- 
ulatory remarks. Mr. Sanbiirii became an editor of the Com- 
monwealth in 1863, and left it in 1868 to become an editor of the 
Springfield Jlvpubtican, with whieh paper be is still connected. 
In 1863 be was appointed by Gov. Andrew, Secretary of the 
Board of State Charities, in which Board be continued for 
twelve yeai-s, and with lir. Howe, Dr. Wheelwright and others, 
reorganized the wliole charitable sj'steni of the State, inlrodncinj; 
many changes which have since been widely copied. 

For many years be has been a contributor to Scribner's Monthly, 
for which he wrate tiie ilhistrated article on Emerson; and 
an occasional writer in the Atlantic Monthly, in which his most 
noticeable papers were those on John Brown, upon whose biog- 
raphy be is now engaged. To this work he proposes to devote 
hia Ijest energies in order to make it worthy of its subject. His 
home has often given shelter to fugitive slaves, and once was the 
"f cmifealmeiit of two of John Brown's soldiers, when A 
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large rewaril was offered for their apprehension. He was one 
of the foniKlei*s and Secreliiry of the Social Seienc^e Associ- 
ation, and, with Mr. Aleott, originated the Concord School of 
Philosophy. 

Of the many distinguished writers, who liavc from time to 
time made Concord their home, Williiim S. Robinson (** War- 
rington") is one of the very few wlio were born in tliat 
rai'e old town. His ancestors were of Englisli and Welsh 
descent, and on both the father's and mother's side, had lived 
there for two generations. 

Lieut. Col. John Robinson, who '- led the soldiers in doubhj 
file," on the famous 19th of April, 1775, wiis a brother of Mr. 
Robinson's grandfather. His nuitcirnal grand fiitlnn", Lieut. 
Kmerson Cogswell, (a descemhmt of one of the anccjslors of 
Mr. R. W. Emerson) was one of the minute m(;ii of (.'oncord, 
and a member of the Connnittee of Public Safely of that town 
during the revolution. This connnittcH^ afterwards became th(^ 
" Social .Circle," and Mr. Cogswell was one of its founders. 

Mr. Robinson was born Dtu;. 7, 1818, in what; is now called 
the'* old block," (near the Unitarian church) oncti his grand- 
father's homestead. He was educatiMl in tin; j)nl)lic schools 
of the town, and at seventeen years of a<^e be^an to learn 
the printer's trade. When twenty-one, he became editor 
and proprietor of the Y(inman% G-azette^ afterwards called tlu^ 
Concord Republican, Li 1842, the Refmhlicnn was merged in 
the Lowell Courier and Journal,, and Mr. Robinson moved to 
that city, and became one of its editors. Subse(|uently he was 
the editor of the Boston Daily Whuj^ and tW Bo^toifv. ^e.'^'uHK- 
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can, leading fi-ee-soil newspapers of 1848—9. For iieai'ly four 
years he etlited and published a, free-soil am] aiiti-slaveiy newa- 
jHiper which lie had started in Lowell, called the Loweli 
American. He wrote letters and articles for the Boston Cotot 
monwealtk, the Atlas and Bee; the iVew Tork Tribune, the 
Evening Post, and many of tlie other leading newsijapers in 
the conntry. , 

He was one of the foiindera of, and leaders in, the free-soil, 
and republican party. For twenty years, during the fiercest of 
the anti-slavery struggle, and the war of tlie rebellion, he 
wi-ote for the Springfield RepuhHcan. It was through his 
letters to this newspaper, that he became known as the re- 
nowned war correspondent, and made famous his nom deplume 
of "Warrington." In all his writings, he advocated the 
freedom of the slave, pei'sonal and political purity, and the 
equal rights of woman. One of his jnost distinguished con- 
temporaries in the field of journalism said of him : " He w»s 
the sharpest, steadiest, truest journalist, in all the mighty buttle 
for freedom." He was Secretary of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 185S, and eleven years Clerk of the Massachusette 
House of Representatives. 

His published works are, Warrington's Manual of Parlhimen- 
tary Law ; Tho Salary Grab; and a volume of selections fi-om 
his writings, (Warrington Pen Portraits, %vith a Memoir by Mi-a. 
Robinson) published after his death. 

He died March 11th. 1876, and lies buried in Sleepy Hollow 
Jemetery. 
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William W. Wheildon wiis born in Boston, and a» lie often 

says, "di'iive lik nmtlier'b cow to pHsUu-o on Boston Comiuon." 
He was educateil in tlie pnhlio schools, and when he was a boy, 
during the sickness of one of the camera, used to distribute 
aronnd the west end of the town, the '■ New England Pallar 
diuiu." In 1S22, he went to Haverhill, as an apprentice to the 
piiiittug bnsiness with Natlianiel Greene; returned to Boston 
with him and assisted in the issue of the first number of the 
American Statesman. In 1827, Mr. Wlieildon established the 
"Bunker Hill Aurora," at Charlestown, and continued its 
proprietor and editor, until September, 1870, more than forty 
years: a complete file of the Aurora for all these years is now 
in the public library at Charlestown, and contains the material 
for a full and complete history of the town during that period. 
In 1846, Mr. Wheildon took up his summer residence in Concoixl, 
retaining his liome in Charlestown, as a winter residence, until 
1856, since which time he has remained in Concord. In 1863, 
while conducting his paper and managing his printing office, in 
Charlestown Squiire, he published his "Memoir of Solomon 
Wilhml," written as chairman of a Committee of the Bunker 
Hill Monument Association. Not being able to spare the time 
fully to write out the work, a large part of it was set up by 
him in type, without the use of manuscript. Tlie proof sheets 
and other necessary reading, and some of the writing, was done 
while in tlie cars in the daily trips between Charlestown and 
Concord. In the composition iif tlie whole work, and its prep- 
ai-ation for the press, Mr. Wheildon never allowed one of his 
toueh it, but did the w^o\e -woiV Vuxia^i, \n.-^t- 
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tiuiis oi ail hoiu' or two of time wlieiiever he could spiire it, 
The forms wei-e sent to Boston, mid, the press work doue by 
steam power. Prior to this time, Mr. Wheihh>ii had pnblitilied 
his "Letters from Nahaiit," and otlier piimphlcts, on annexation 
and otlier subjects. 

At CharlestowiL, Mr. Wheildou was a student at hiw, for two 
or three years, witli Hon. Wni. Austin, and thougli never admit- 
ted to the bar, had a number of important matters entrusted to 
his care. He represented the Middlesex Railroad Co. before the 
Aldermen of Chai-lestown, in a ease affecting the rights of the 
railroad, in regaiil to an enforced removal of their tracks, and 
the ruiHiing of their cars; again on the petition of the Monu- 
ment Association for the opening of an avenue from the City 
Square to Monument Square ; and again in the interest of the 
Boston itnil Chelsea railroad and the Lynn and Boston railroad, 
and on otlier occasions. He also represented the city of Charles- 
town before t!ie Commissioners in the matter of making Chelsea 
Bridge a free avenue; also before the Commissioners on the 
Warren Bridge and its surrender to the Commonwealth. In 
the very important case concerning the building of the Mavei^ 
ick Bridge, as authorized by the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
when the matter came bufore a Board of United States Com- 
missioners, at the Charlestown Navy Yard, Mr. Wheildon 
represented the city of Charlestown, the Wharf Owners, the 
Fitcliburg. Maine and Eastern railroads, and made the closing 
argument in the case. He also represented the city and private 
parlies reiieatodly before committees of the State Legislature, 
'moffoa oae oooasiou before & committee of the Maine Legiaiwtuj^ 
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at Augusta. Argunietita covevitig tlje subject, iti several oftfl 
tiiet^e cuses, \\a\h htixin jmltliglied in piLiuphli't I'oru 
Wheildon wiis iustriinieiitjil in profiuiiiig tlie law fur liie pro-1 
taction of the LiiVtstei- fisUery, aud ix-ail a paper on tlie natural 
history of the luhater before the Amei'iean Association I'or the 
Advancement of Science, whit;h is pulilished in iheir proceeti- 
iiigs. At the centennial perirul of 1875, Mr. Wheildon was urgvil 
by a Boston publisher to write a history of tJie Battle of Bunker 
Hill — it service which he very reluctantly undertook to do, 
id when completed, having followed previous writei-s on the 
ibjeet, he declined to have published; hnt subsequently re- 
wrote tilt! work, and it was published by Lee & Shepai-d "as 
New History of the Battle of Bunker Hill; its purpose, 
conduct and result." This was followed, the next year, by 
his history of the " Siege and Evacuation of Boston and 
CharlestowEj." 

In 187T, Mr. Wheildon published from his private printing 
office, in Concord, his "SeotTy on Beacon Hill ; the Beacon and 
Monument, of 1635 and ITftO."' entirely the work of his own 
hands, with the aid of the steam press, and is regarded as 
very complete and valuable addition to the history of the city 
and the times. It is very handsomely illustrated with heliotype 
plates and maps; was prepared in behalf of the Buidier 
Hill Monument Association, ami was published under their 
auspices. It urges upon the people of Boston the propriety of 
■ebuilding the Beacon Hill Moiuinoent. 

Mr. Wheildon'a next publication was in 1878, ■■ History of 
PbuI Revere'a Signal Lanterns, April 18, \"'\?>^\\\ 'tiwfc'SjtjMgg^^_ 
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of the North Church," etc., to which is added an intere^^^ 
"New Chapter in the History of the Coneord Fight." The 
deciijion of the question as tu the location of tlie signal lanterna 
is considered as finally determined by this publication, and not 
only was the tablet erected on the strength -of its conclusions, 
but the inscription, (necessarily brief from its elevation.) was 
furnished by the author. The city government, (the committee 
not having made any full report of the hearing before it,) finally 
became the pui'chaser of two hundred copies of the work. The 
volume is illustrated with a handsome heliotype of this cele- 
brated church. 

Besides his historical publications, Mr, Wheildon is the 
author of a small duodecimo volume of 230 pages, entitled 
very happily, " Contributions to Thought," being a series of lect- 
ures, essays, etc., some of which have been repeatedly delivered 
before the Ijeeums of the county in past years. This liand- 
some volume, as well as all of Mr. Wheildon'a historical works, 
has been very highly spoken of and commended by the public 
press. His papei-s read before the Scientific Association, on the 
Atmospheric Theory of an Open Polar Sea, the Arctic Regions, 
Exetn-sion Across the State of Iowa, the American Lobster, etc. 
are published in the volumes of the Association. 

Mr. Wheildon, though having the ambition of politicians in 
a very small degree, has held a number of public offices in 
Charlestown ; and was a member of the City Council, and of the 
School Committee for many years. In public associations and 
corporations of a more private nature, outside the borders of 
poJIticiana, Mr. WJieildon haa held many prominent positiona. 
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He was at one time, one ol' the Trustees of the Mass. Char. 
Mechanic Association, a Directot of the Biinkei- Hill Monument 
Association, an officer of the Grand Lodge of Mas^aohuBetts, 
anil a director in foui- or five husiness corporations. He ia at 
present the President of the Boston and Chelsea Kuilroad Co.; 
Tnistee of the Five Cent Saving's Bank of Chiu'lestown, and 
director of the Charlestown Gas Co. ; Felhiw of the American 
Association for tlie Advancement of Science — a national asso- 
ciation — holding its charter from the State of Massachusetts ; 
member of the Historic Genealogical Society, MassachuaettB 
Horticultural Society, etc. Frt>m 1848 to 1851, Mr. WheUdoa 
was a ineniher of the Social Cliih of Concord. 

Mr. Wheildon has matter in manuscript, relating to the 
Revolutionary War in Massachusetts, and other suhjects, and is 
still a regular contributor to the public press of Buatou ; and is 
with a single exceptioi^, it is believed, the oldest journalist of 
Boston, having been assistant editor of the Boston Statesman 
in 1825 and '26. 

Mr. Wlieiklou has also contributed the articles on The Con- 
cord Grape, The Masonic Societies, and on Walden Pond in the 
present volume. 

The Rev. Grindall Reynolds was settled as pastor of the 
Unitarian society on tlie 8tli of Jwly, 1858. His house stands 
on Main street, and is partially shaded by a magnificent elm. 
His garden abounds in flowers and fruit, and the Sudbury river 
flows at its foot. On tlie banks of the river grows a beautiful 
clump of willows, under which several boats are moored. As 
Mr. Reynolds is a close •^.:?. \A oi^fistox^^^sai. 
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ha» made many valuable eontributious to niiigazmes and books 
on tliiit and kindred subjects. For full infoi'mution un the 
bistoiy of Coiieord, and the important part taken by he:- 
citizens in the Shay's rebellion of which it is not in theprovines 
of this little book to treat, (as it is a giiide-liook, not a history) 
readers are referred to Mr. Reynolds' able paper on Coiic^nd, in 
Drake's Book, and to his pamphlets on Shay's Rebellion and 
Concord Fight which are considered the most able and exhaus- 
tive papers on these subjects ever published. lie has at 
various times published in the Atlantic and other magazines, 
articles of historical intei'est, & partial list of which is given. 

A discourse on leaving the old meetingdiouse at Jamaica 
Plain. 

A discourse on the death of fien. Zacliary Taylor, July, 
21st, 1850. 

A leiiture before the American Institute of Instruction ; Mora] 
Office of the Teacher ; Parish Organization; JoIniCaIvin;Ratioa- 
ale of Prayer ; Mexico ; Fortnight with the Saiiitarj' Commission ; 
English Naval Power ami English Colonics; French Stru^Ie 
for Naval and Colonial Power ; Saints who have had Bodies ; 
Late Insurrection in Jamaica; Borneo and Rajah Brooke; 
Abyssinia and King Theodore ; Concord Fight; Siego of Bos- 
ton ; From Tieonileroga to Saratoga ; Our Bedouins and what 
shall we do with them? The New Religion. 

William Munroe was born in Concord, Mass., June 
24th, 1806. 

His father, William Munroe, was a descendant of the Mun- 
Toes o£ Lexiogtonj of Revolutio^iary famei and_ _wwfl Jumat 
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wiii'iliy iif note as llie tiist, iind ior iiiiiiiy yi^ui's tlit; only monu- 
lacturer "f leml pyiiuUs in the United States. 

His mollier was of tlie Grefimugli ikmily ol' Boston, and 
iliUlgliter of Cupt. Joliii Stone, ai'cljitect and builder of the first 
bridge coiiiiecitiug Cliarlestowii witli Boston. 

Williiiiii was the ehlest of nine cliildren. Hu wtis, in his 
yuntli, coiistiientioiLS, eanieBt, geiieraus, and reliable) ; and tiiese, 
added to sti'iut iulegrity, unfailing industry, and marked unself- 
ishness, were his ruling cliaracteristict* through ul! Ids business 
career, and tu the close of life. As was reeoi-ded by one of Ha 
frienils: " During his long life lie was noted for Lis many acts 
of disinterested kindness, Ids career as a businesa man was 
most honoi-able ; he was straight-forward in all his dealings; 
while those who enjoyed his friendsliip, lonnd iji him purity 
of purpose, which gave a charm to his quiL't life." 

He had a delicate constitution, and although prepared to 
enter college when qnitu young, a student's life was not consid- 
ered advisable for him, and at the age of fifteen, he entered a 
store in Boston, wliere he soon gained the confidence of his 
employers, and very early was entrusted with the care of pur- 
chasing goods in New York, and in Europe, and subsequently 
became a partner in the firm. lb- wus afterwards engaged in 
.business with parties in England, and this country, and finally 
became a member of the firm of Little. Alden & Co. Boston. 
He was one of the prime movei-s in eslablishing the '■ Pacific 
Mills" at Lawrence, Mass., to the interests of whicli \i<- gave 
the last few yeai-s of his businesa life. 
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active business. After an extended tour through Europe, lie 
returned to Boston, where he resided until 1876. 

He devoted much of his time during the last years of his 
life, to making plans for the benefit of his native town, and 
especially for the erection and endowment of a Free Public 
Library, which he lived to see completed as it now stands ; and 
plans for the future addition of an Art Museum, etc., gave him 
occupation and delight during the many weeks and months of 
severe bodily suffering which he was called to bear, and which 
terminated his life. He died at the home of his sisters, in 
Concord, April 27th, 1877, at the age of seventy-one. 



C H A P J E R V . 



FREK PUBLIC LIHKARY. 



In its Free Public Library Concord feels a just pride. 
To the visitor it is one of the first and most attractive points of 
interest. 

The Library building, though quite pic^turesc^ui; in appear- 
ance, is of no positive order of architecture, l)ut rather a com- 
bination of the old and the modern styles. From (jvery point 
of view, it strikes the eye most pleasantly, and is a decided 
ornament to the town. The front view is ])articMilarly attrac- 
tive, suggesting a urouj) of l>uildings rising successively one 
above the other. It is situated in a central and beautiful 
portion of the village, on the slightly elevated i)art of an 
acre of land, triangular in shape, at the junction of Main and 
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can, leading free-soil iiewsjjapers of 18i8-9, For nearly four 
yeai's lie edited and pubUslied a frue-soil and anti-slavery news- 
linpei' which he had started in Lowell, called the Lowell 
American. He wrote letters and artieies for the Boston Com- 
monwealth, tlie Atlas and Bee; the Neui York Tribune, the 
Evening Pust, aud many of the other leading newspapers in 
tlie conntry, . 

He WM one of the fouiidei's of. aud leaders in, the free-soil, 
and republican party. For twenty years, during tiie fiercest of 
the anti-slavery strnggie, aud the war of the rebellion, he 
wrote for the Springfield Republican. It was through his 
letters to this iiewsimper, that he became known as tlie re- 
nowned war correspondent, and made famous hiv, nom de plume 
of " Warrington." In all his writings, he advocated the 
freedom of the slave, personal and pulitical pnrity, and the 
equal rights of woman. One of his jnost distinguiohed con- 
temporaries in the field of journalism said of him ; " He was 
the sharpest, steadiest, truest journalist, in all the mighty bittlle 
for freedom." He was Secretary of the Constitutional ('on- 
vention of 1858, and eleven years Clerk of the Massaclmsettw 
House of Representatives. 

His published works are, Warrington's Manual of Parlimnen- 
tary Law ; The Salary Grab; and a volume of selet:tiona from 
his writings. (Warrington Pen Portraits, with a Memoir by Mill. 
Robinson) published aft«r his death. 

He died March llLh, 1876, and lies buried in Sleepy Hollow 
Cemetery. 
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William W. Wheildon wiis bwrii in Boston, and aa he often 
say», "dnive liis mutlier's cow to pasture on Boston Common." 
He Wits educated in tiie puiilio sclioolti, a,nd when he was u boy, 
dni'ing the sickness of onu of the carriers, used to distribute 
amund the west end of the town, the "New England PaUiir 
diiuii." In 1822, he went to Haverhill, as an aiiprentice to the 
printing business with Nathaniel Greene; returned U> Boston 
with Iiim and assisted in the issue of the fii'st number of the 
American Statesman. In 1827, Mr. Wheildon established the 
"Bunker Hill Aurora," at Chtirlestown, and continued its 
proprietor and editor, until September, 1870, more than forty 
yeiirs: a complete file of the Aurora for all these yeare is now 
in the public library at Charlestown, and contains the material 
for a full and complete history of the town dunng that period. 
Ill 1846, Mr. Wheildon took up his summer residence in Concord, 
retaining his home in Charlestown, as a winter residence, until 
1856, since which time he has remained in Concord, In 1863, 
while conducting his paper and managing his printing office, in 
Charlestown Square, he published his "Memoir of Solomon 
Wilhii-d," written as chairman of a Committee of the Bunker 
Hill Monument Association. Not being able to spare tii 
fully to write out the work, a large part of it was set up bv 
him in type, without the use of manuscript. The proof sheets 
and other necessary reading, and some of the writing, was done 
while in the cars in the daily ti-ii>s between Charlestown and 
Concord. In the composition of the whole work, and its prep- 
aration for the press, Mr. Wheildon never allowed one of his 
leu to touch it, but did the who^e -wotV Vvcos^Vm -^raii 
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he will apply himself to this task. Should the work iiiclude 
liis correspoudeiice with con temporaries, it would be of ample 
bulk aud of greitt value. 

At all times he was enamored of rural pursuits, and he prac- 
ticed gardening with zeal and success. His Orchai-d House 
estate, of a few acres only, was laid out and for yeans cultivated 
by himself. It was a favorite theory of Mr, Alcott's through all 
tliis period of agitation and outward activity, that he could prop- 
agate his ideas best by conversationti. Accordingly, from 1839 
to the present lime, a quarter of a century, lie has held conver- 
sations on his cliosL'U subjects, and in many and widely separated 
parts of the country. In later times he has visited and spoken in 
the schools wherever he happened to be lecturing or conversing, 
particularly at the West, wiiere lie has been warmly welcomed 
in his annual tours. His home has been at all times a center 
of liospitality, and a resort for persona with ideas and aspira- 
tions. Not uiifrequentiy his formal conversations have been 
held there; at other times iik the parloi-s of his friends, at 
public halls or college rooms, or in the chambers of some club. 
Mr. Alcott has held opinions and engiiged in enterpiises, during 
his lifetime, which wouUl ]u»t have commanded the entire 
approbation of his townsmen, hud they been called to pasa 
judgment upon them ; but willi the general result of his long 
and varied life, neither they nor he can have reason to be dia- 
eatisfied. He has not accumulated riches, nor attained political 
power, nor made labor superfluous and comfort cheaper by 
ingenious mechanical inventions. But he has maintained, at all 
d amid man^ discouragements, the Christian doctriu 
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that the life is mure than meat, and that the perishing things of 
lliis world are of sniiiU nmnieut compared with things epintual 
and eteriiiil. He has devoted himself, in youth with ardor, iu 
mature iiud adviiiicing yeara witli serene benevolence, to the 
task of improving the hearts anti lives of men, by drawing 
their attention to the sweetness of philosophy and the charm 
of a religion at once contemplative and pi-actical. There is no 
higher work tliau this, and none that leaves so plainly its 
iujpresa on the character and aspect of him who spends a life- 
time in it. 

Mrs, Aleott was a daughter of Col. Joseph May, of Boston, 
and was born in tliat city, Outober 8, 1800. The Rev. Samuel 
J. May, of Syi-acuse, whose memoir lias been quoted, was her 
elder biother, born 1798. It was at his parsonage house in 
Brooklyn that she fii-st met Mr. Aleott, in 1827, when he was 
teaching school in Cheshire, and it was largely on her account 
and through the eftbrts of her family and friends that he went 
to Boston, in 1828, and took charge of the Salem street infant 
school. They were married May 23, 1830, and resided in 
Boston until their I'emoval to Germantown in the following 
winter. Their oldest daughter Anna Bronson, now Mrs. Pratt, 
(the mother of Miss Alcott's " Little Men ") was born at 
Germantown, March 1(3. 1831, and Miss Ak-ott hei-self (Louisa 
May) wa.s born at Germantown, Nov. 29, 1832. A thii-d 
daugiiter, Elizabeth Sewall, was born in Boston, June 24. 1835, 
iii.ddiedin Concord, March 14,1858. Miss May Aleott, the* 
3-onngest of the fonr daughters, a well-known artist, was 
in Coucord, July 26, 1840, and diedmVaiv&m \ie.'iSTOS«x 
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1879, having eai-neil great fimie us iiii iivtist, especially in her 
Gopieii of Turner's pictures, iii which one of the grestest criticn 
of England [ironoiinced her uiisi]ri«iBaed. She lived for a time 
Id London and Paiis, where she won hosts of friends, and several 
iirL prizes in the exhibitions. She married Moiis. Nieriker, and 
died after ii ahort illness deeply lamented, leaving a daughter 
Louisa. 

The eldest of the four aistei's, Anna Hroiison Alcott, named 
for her grandmother, was married May 28, 1860. the lUinivei-aary 
of her mother's wedding day, !o Mr. John B. Pratt, of Coiioord, 
a son of Minot Pratt, one of the Brook Farm community in 
former years, and afterwai-ds an esteemed citizen of Concord. 
Their children m'e the famous "Little Men" — Frederick 
Alcott Pratt, born March 28, 1863, and John Sewall Pratt, 
born June 24, 1866. Mrs. Pratt w;i^ l.-ft a wiilow by the 
sudden death of her husbarnl Nov. 27, 1870, and has sinoe 
resided much of the time, with Jier Iwo suns, at her fatJier'a 
house in Concord. 

Miss Louisa May Alcott. ilie [jopnlur wiitei- of 1 orona 

and pathetic tales, owes her training, ami lhu« her success in 
writing, to her father and mother more than to all the world 
beside. Her instruction for many years came almost wholly 
fi'om them, and though her genius has taken a direction 
quite other than that of Mr. Ahtolt (guided strongly by hep 
mother's social humor and practical benevolence), it still has 
many traits of resemblance ; while the nniterial on which it 
works is largely drawn from the idyllic actual life of tlie 
>tt family. It can Hcareely be remembered when Miu^ 
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Alcott did not display the story-telling talent, either with her 
voice or with her pen. Her first book was published twenty-five 
years ago, and was written several years before that. 
For a long period afterwards she contributed copiously to 
newspapers and periodicals of no permanent renown, thougli 
some of the pieces then written hav(3 sincci ai)peared in her 
collection of tales. Her first great success as a writer was 
in 1863, when, after a brief experieuce as an army nurse, 
followed by a long and almost fatal illness, slie contributed 
to the • Boston Commonwealth those remarkable *' Hospital 
Sketches." These were made up from Ihm* lett(jrs written home 
during her army life, and bore the stamp of reality so strongly 
upon them, that they caught at once the popular heart. They 
were re-printed in many newspapers, and in a small volume, and 
made her name known and beloved all ovtu* tlu* North. From 
that time forward she has been a popular writcu* for the i)eriodi- 
cals, but her great success as an author of books did not begin 
until she found a publisher of the right quality in Mr. Thomas 
Niles, of the Boston firm of Roberts Brothers, who hav(i now 
published all her works for ten yc^ars. Within that time the 
••'Little Women " and their successors liavi^ been published, and 
tlie sale of all her- books has exceeded a quarter of a million 
copies. Her earliest novel, "Moods," published in 1864, by A. 
K. Loring, of Boston, did not at first command much attention, 
but many thousand copies have since been sold. Her second nov- 
el ** Work," was published by Roberts, in the summer of 1873, 
and at once had a great sale, both in America and in Europe, 
Many of her books have been translated \w\,o ^\^\\OeL ^w^N. ^^^- 
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mail, and tliere are now few living authors whose works are 
so universally reaJ. 

Dr. W. T. Harris, the well-kiiowii writer on philosophio 
ani.1 educational tojiica, purchased the Orchard House of 
Mr. Alcott in 1884. He was attracted to Ihia town bv 
his interest iu the Concord School of Philosopliy, of which 
he was one of the original founders. Dr. Harris still de- 
votes hiraself to the interests of education, on which theme 
he delivers lectures at the conventions held in different parts 
of the country. He was superintendent of the St. Louis 
Public Scliools for twelve years, and his annual reports were 
greatly esteemed as education documents and received hon- 
orable mention at the Woi-ld Exposition at Paris and 
secured for him the honorary title of " Officer of the 
Aciidemy " from the French IVIiuister of Education. Dr. 
Harris' founded, in 1867, and still edits, Tlw. Journal of Specu- 
lative Philosophy, the first periodical devoted to its special 
tlierae in the English languuge. Besides these works he 
has also published many articles in tlie North American 
Review, Atlantic Monthly/, and the edncationul journals of 
the couutry. Dr. Harris was also asisociate editor of 
.ioJinson's Cyclopedia, writing for it forty of the more 
important articles on philosophic subjects. In 1878 he 
compiled and edited the Appieton's School Readers which 
have had an immense sale iu all parts of the United 
States. In the grove back of the Orchard House Dr. 
Harris has erected a tower around the tallest pine on 
the crest of the hill with safe stairs ascending to the top 
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finiii ivliicli foiirtepii of Ww. inoinitaiiis nf MassucliiiKettii 
itii.l New IlamjKil.ire win l.t: seRn. 

The house of F. B. Sanborn is now buiWing at tlie 
upper piivt of Main street at> tbe bend <>£ tliu river near 
tlie stone bridge. Mr. Sanborn came to Concord in Marcli, 
1855, the year of his graduation at Harvard Qollege. He liveil 
in tlie house opposite Thoreau, (then the residence of Ellery 
Ciiaiming,) and took bis dinners at the sjime lionse witb Thoreuu, 
and became a frequent compuniun of liis daily walks and rows 
on the river. 

He started the Concord School which lasteil eight years, 
at which were several pupils now noted in literature. He be- 
came interested in John Brown, whom he first brought to 
Concord in 1857, and who made his celebrated Kansas speech in 
March of that year, in which his simple eloquence inspired the 
citizens to open their liearts and purses iur tlie relief of Kansas. 
He passed a portion of his last birthday, May 9tb, 1859, at Mr. 
Saiiborn's house, leaving at noon for his noted campaign in Vir- 
ginia, having spoken nt the Town Hail on the previous evening. 
Funeral services of great impressiveness were held on the death- 
of Jolni Brown, Dec. 2d, 1859, for which the hymn was written 
by Mr. Sanborn, and addresses were made by Emerson. Thoreau, 
and others. During the progress of these exercises Rev. E. H. 
Seard wrote bid celebrated and proplietic ode to the memory 
of the old hero. 

On aoconnt of his complicity and supposed knowledge of 
the plans of John Brown, Mr. Sanborn was summoned to appear 
^b«£[»» » committee oE the I], S. Seua.'^,©, ot -^AasSft, 
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Masiiit of Vii'gmia, wiis the (jliiLinuau. Oil his refusal to com 
with thisdemnnd, tlie United States Marsliiil with four men ciiiiie 
tu ilia inidse, und after caihiig him out uii a false pretence, hand- 
cuffed him and would have carried him away, had not his sister 
by her vitjorons attauk upoii th« meu and their hoi^es prevented 
them until her outcries had suintnoned a crowd of his infuriated 
fel low-citizens to liid aid. Judge Hour issued a writ of liabvan 
corpus, upon which lie wiis diaeharged the next day by Judge 
Sliaw of tliB Supreme Court. On his return home the same 
day, April 4th, lie waa received by his townsmen with a salute 
of cannoit and other testimonials of rejoicing, and a pidilic nieet- 
iug was held at which Col. fligginson and others made congrat- 
ulatory remarks. Mr. Sanborn became an editor of the fow- 
motmmlth'm 1863, and left it in 1868 to become an editor of the 
Springfield Jtepublican, with which paper he is still connected. 
In 1863 lie was appointed by Gov, Andrew, Secretary of the 
Board of State Charities, in which Hoard he continued for 
twelve years, and with Dr. Howe, Dr. Wheelwright and others. 
reoi-ganizcd the wliola charitable system of the State, introducing 
many changes which have since been widely copied, 

Formanyyearshehas been a contributor to Scribner'a Monthly, 
for wliich lie wrote the illustrated article on Emerson; and 
an occasional writer in the Atlantic Month}//, in wliich his most 
noticeable papers were those on John Brown, upon whose biog- 
raphy he is now engaged. To this work lie pmposes to devote 
his best energies in order to make it worthy of its subject. His 
home has often given shelter to fugitive slaves, and once was the 
_p/jfe(' "f curicpsilmcnt of two nf John nrown's soUliei-s. when; 
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large reward was offered for th«ir apprehension. He was one 
of the foiinilers and Secretary of the Social Science Associ- 
ation, and, with Mr. Aleott, originated the ('on(u)rd School of 
Pliilosophy. 

Of tlie many distinguished writers, who have from time to 
time made Concord their home, Williiim S. Kobinson ('• War- 
rington") is one of tlic very few who were born in tliat 
rare old town. His ancestors were of English and Welsh 
descent, and on both the fat lier's and mother's sides liafl Hved 
there for two generations. 

Lieut. Col. John Robinson, who *" led the soldi(?rs in doubh; 
file," on the famous 19th of April, 1775, was a brotlujr of Mr. 
Robinson's grandfather. His maternal grandlatlu^r, Lieut. 
Emerson Cogswell, (a desce^ndant of one of the ancestors of 
Mr. R. W. Emerson) was one of the minute men of Concord, 
and a member of the Committee of Public Safety of that town 
during the revolution. This connnitlee afterwards became the 
" Social .Circle," and Mr. Cogswell was one of its founders. 

Mr. Robinson was born Dec. 7, 1818, in what; is now called 
the'* old block," (near the Unitarian church ) oiiet; his grand- 
father's homestead. He was educated in thci public schools 
of the town, and at seventeen vears of \\\n\ bej^an to learn 
the printer's trade. When twenty-one, luj be(;ame editoi- 
and proprietor of tlie Yeoman s Gazette, afterwards called tlu^ 
Concord Repvhlican, \n 1842, the Re/mMican was merged in 
the Lowell Courier and Journal and Mr. Robinson moved to 
that city, .ind became one of its editors. Subseciuently he was 
the editor of the Boston Dailt/ WliUj^ a\\v\ \.W Bo^tou lle'^\vVA.v 
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can, leiiiluig free-soil newspiipei-a of 1848—9. For nearly four 
yeai'd he etiiteil and piiblialieci a fi'tie-soil and anti-slaveiy news- 
iniper wliicli he had started iu Lowell, called the Lowell 
American. He wrote letters and articles for the lloston Obnt- 
monwealth, the Atlas and £ee; the iVew York Tribune, the 
Evening Post, and many of the other leading newsptipers in 
the country. . 

He was one of the founders of. and leadera in, thu free-soil, 
and repuhlican party. For twenty years, during the fiercest of 
the anti-slavery sti'uggle, and the war of the rehellion, he 
wrote for the Springfield Republican. It was through Iiis 
letters to this newspaper, that he became known as the i-e- 
nowned war correspoiuleiit, aud made famous his nam deplume 
of " Waniiigtoii." In all his writings, he advocated the 
freedom of the slave, personal and political purity, and the 
equal rights of woman. One of his jnost distinguished con- 
temporaries ill the field of journalism said of him : " He was 
the sharpest, steadiest, truest journalist, in all tlie mighty battle 
for freedom." He was Secretary of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1853, and eleven years Clerk of tha Massachusetts 
House of Representatives. 

His published works are, Warrington's Manual of Pnrliamen- 
tarj' Law ; The Salary Grab ; and a volume of selections from 
his writings, (Warrington Pen Portraits, with a Momoir hy Mrs. 
Robinson) published after liis death. 

He died March lltli, 1876, and lies buried iti Sleepy HoUoWJ 
Ce.i.ctery. I 
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William W. Whelldon was bom in Boston, ami aa lie often 
eays, "(irove liis niolliei'"s cow tn pasLnre on Boston Coiniuon." 
IS educiitecl in tlie public bcIiooIh, anil when he was a boy, 
y the sickness of one of the earriere, used to distribute 
around the west end of the town, the " New England Palltir 
diuni." Ill 1822, he went to Haverhill, aa an appventiee to the 
printing business with Nathaniel Greene; retnriied to Boston 
■with Iiim mid assisted in the issue of the fii-st number of the 
Americaii Statesman. In 1827, Mr. Wheildon established the 
"Bunker Hill Aurora," at Charlestown, and continued its 
proprietor and editor, until September, 1870, more than forty 
yenrs: a complete file of the Aurora for all these years is now 
in the public library at Charlestown, aud contains tlie material 
for a full and complete history of the town duiiiig that period. 
In 1846, Mr. Wheildon took up his summer residence iu Concord, 
retaining his home iu Charlestown, aa a winter residence, until 
1856, since which time he has remained in Concord. In 1863, 
while conducting his paper and managing his printing office, iu 
Charlestown Square, he published hia "Memoir of Solomon 
Williird," written as cbairiuiiu of a Committee of the Bunker 
Hill Monument Association. Not being able to spare the time 
fully to write out the work, a large part of it w;is set up by 
him in type, without the use of manuscript. The proof sheets 
and other necessary reading, and aome of the writing, was done 
while in the cars in the daily trips between Charlestown and 
Concord. In the composition of the whole work, aud its prep- 
aration for the press, Mr. Wheildon never allowed one of his 
gg^jaeu to touch it, but did the whoW^woi^ Vwcv^i^ m ■^t- 
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he will applj' liiniself to this task. ShouUl the work include 
Ilia cuiTespoiideiici; with con tempo rants, it would be of ample 
bulk aud of gi-eat Viiiue. 

At all tinies he was euamored of rural pui'suits, and he prac- 
ticed gardening with zeal aud success. His Orchard House 
estate, of a few acres only, was laid out and for jears cultivated 
by himself. It was a favorite theory of Mr. Alcott's through all 
this period of agitation and outward activity, that he could prop- 
agate his ideas best by conversations. Accoi-dingly, from 1839 
to the present time, a quarter of a century, he has held conver- 
sations on his chosen subjects, iind in many and widely separated 
parts of the coimtry. In later times he has visited and spoken iu 
the schools wherever he happened to be lecturing or conversiug, 
particularly at the West, wheie he has been warmly welcomed 
in his annual toui'K. His hotne has been at all times a center 
of hospitality, and a resort for persons with ideas and aspira- 
tions. Not unfrequently his formal conversations have been 
held there; at otiier times in the parlors of his friends, at 
public halls or college rooms, or in the chambers of some club. 
Mr. Alcott has held opinions and engaged in enterprises, during 
his lifetime, which would not have commanded the entire 
approbation of his townsmen, had they In'en called to pass 
judgment upon them ; but with the general result of Ins long 
and varied life, neither they nor he can Jiave reason to be dis- 
satisfied. He has not accumulated riches, uor attained political 
power, nor made labor superfluous anil comfort cheaper by 
ingenious mechanical inventions. But he has maintained, at all 
\ amid many discouragements, the Christian dactriiu 
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that the life is more than meat, and tliat tlie perishing things of 
ihis world are of small moment compared witli things spiritual 
and ett'rnal. He bus devoted himself, in youth with aixlor, in 
mature aud advancing years with serene benevolence, to the 
task of improving the hearts and lives of men, by drawing 
■ their attention to the sweetness of philosophy and the charm 
of a religion at once contemplative and practical. There is no 
higher work than this, and none that leaves so plainly its 
impress on the character and aspect of him who spends a life- 
time in it. 

Mrs. Alcott was a daughter of Col. Joseph May, of Boston, 
and was born in that city, October 8, 1800. The Rev. Samuel 
J. May, of Syracuse, whose memoir has been quoted, was her 
elder brother, born 1798. It was at his pareonage house in 
Brooklyn that she fii-at met Mr. Alcott, in 1827, when he was 
teaching schoo! in Cheshire, and it was largely on her account 
and through the efforts of her family and friends that he went 
to Boston, in 1828, aud took charge of the SiUem street infant 
school. They were maiTied May 23, 1830, and resided in 
Boston until their removal to Germantowu in the following 
winter. Their oldest daughter Anna Bi-onson, now Mrs. Pratt, 
(the mother of Miss Alcott's "Little Men") was born at 
Germanto" n, March 16. 1881, and Miss Alcott herself (Louisa 
May) was born a,t Gerniantown, Nov. 29, 1832. A tliird 
daughter, Elizabeth Sewall, was born in Boston, June 24, 1835, 
iii;ddiedia Concoi-d, March 14,1858. Miss May Alcott, the' 
yoinigest of the four duughter.s, a well-known artist, was 
in Concord, Jul/ 26, 1840, and dittiim¥a.T:\4'm tn^iiea^tt-CT 
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1879, having earned great fume us an artist, especially in her 
oopies of Turner's pictures, in which one of ihe greatest critics 
of England proiiouiiLred lier uusurpassed. She lived for a time 
iu Ldiidoii and Piivis, where she won hosts of frieuds, and several 
art, prizes in the exhihitious. Slie married Moiis. Nieriker, and 
died after a short illness lieeply lamented, leaving .i daughter 
Louisa. 

The eldest of the four sisters, Anna UronsoTi Aleott, named 
for her grandmother, was married May 23, 1860, the aiinivei-saiy 
of hermother's wedding day, to Mr. John B. Pratt, of Concord, 
a sou of Minot Pratt, one tif the Brook Farm community in 
former years, and afterwards aw esteemed citizen of Concord. 
Their children are the famous "Little Men" — Frederick 
Aleott Pratt, horn Marcli 28, 1863, and John Sewall Pratt, 
horn June 24. 1866. Mrs, Pratt was left a widow by the 
sudden deatii of her huahand Nov. 27. 1870, and has since 
resided raucli of the time, with her two sons, at her father's 
house in Concord. 

Miss Louisa May AlCOtt. the p.n)ular writn' i.f liiiiLiiu'cnm 
and pathetic tales, owes her training, and thus jjcr success in 
writing, to her father and mother m(u-e than to all tlie world 
beside. Her instruction for many years came almost wholly 
fitim them, and though her genius has taken a direction 
quite other than that of Mr. Aleott (gnided strongly by hot 
mother's social humor and practical he ne vole nee*), it still has 
many traits of resemblance ; while ihe material on which it 
works is lat^ely drawn from the idyllic actual life of tl« 
Aivntt fiunily. It Ciiii scarcidv lie remembered when Mbfl 
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fcott did not display tbe atory- telling talent, either with hep 
voice oi' with her peu. Iler first book was published tweiity-five 
years ago, ami was written severrti yeiii^s l>efore that. 
For a long period afterwards she contributed copioiislj' to 
newspapers and periodicals of no pennaneiit renown, though 
some of the pieces then written have since appeared in her 
collection of tales. Her first great success as a writer was 
in 1863. when, after a brief experienee as an army nurse, 
followed by u long and almost fatal illness, she contributed 
to the. Boston Cora nioii wealth those remarkable "Hospital 
Sketches," These were inade up from her letters written home 
during her army life, and bore the stump of reality so strongly 
ujiou them, that they uaught at; once the popular heart. They 
were re-printed iu many iiewspaperi!, and in a small vohime, and 
made her name known and beloved all over the North. From 
that time forward she has been h, popular writer for the periodi- 
cals, but her great success as an author of hoijks did not begin 
until she found a publisher of the right quality in Mr, Thomas 
Niles, of the Boston firm of Roberts Brothers, who have now 
published all her works for ten years. Within that time the 
" Little Women " and their successoi-s have been published, and 
the sale of all her^ books has exceeded a quarter of a million 
copies. Her earliest novel, "Moods," published in 1864, by A. 
K. Loring, of Boston, did not at first command much attention, 
but many thousand copies have since been sold, Hersecond nov- 
el " Work," was published by Roberts, in the summer of 1873, 
and at once hatl a great sale, both in America and in Europe, 
ler books hare been tfans\ateA mto "S-cew^So. TOvi. ^^t. 
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mail, and there are now few living authors whose works are 
80 universally read. 

Dr. W. T. Harris, the well-known wiiter on philosophic 
iiiiil educational triples, purchased the Orchard House of 
Mr, Alcott ill 1884. He was attracted to this town by 
his interest in the Concord School of Philosopliy, of which 
he was one of the original founders. I)r. Harris still de- 
votes himself to the interests of education, on which theme 
he delivers lectures at the conventions hekl in different parts 
of the country. He waa euperin tea dent of the St. Louis 
Public Schools for twelve years, and his annual reports were 
greatly esteemed as education documents and received hon- 
orable mention at the World Exposition at Paris and 
secured for him the honorary title of "Officer of the 
Aciidemy " from the French Minister of Education. Dr. 
Harris" founded, in 1867, and still edits. The. Journal of Specu- 
lative Philoiophy, the first periodicid devoted to its special 
theme in the English language. Besides these works he 
has idso published many articles in the North American 
Review, Atlantic Monthly, and the edueationiil journals of 
the country. Dr. Harris was also associate editor of 
Johnson's Cyclopaedia, writing for it forty of the more 
important articles on philosophic subjects. In 1878 
compiled and edited the Appleton's Scliool Readers which 
have had an immense sale in all pnrts of the Uailed 
States. la the grove back of the Orchard House Dr. 
Harris has erected a tower around the tallest pine oa 
cre.vi of the liill with safe stairs ascending to the 
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fidtii which foiivtRfii tif tlie mouiitiiins of MaamichuHett» 
aiid New Ilaniiiil.iro c;tn he t^een. 

The house of F. B. Sanborn 'm, how building at tiie 
upper piirt of Muiii street at the beiul of the river iieiir 
tho stoiie bridge. Mr. Sauborii came to Concord in Marcli, 
1855, the year of bis graduation at Harvard Qollege. He Hved 
ill ihu bouae oppoaite Tboreau, (then the residence of EUeiy 
Ghamiiiig,) and took his dinners at the »aine house with Thoi-euu, 
and becarue a freiiiient conipiiniim of his daily wjilk.-i and rows 
on the river. 

He started the Concord Seliool whidi histeil eight years, 
at which were several pupils now noted in literature. He be- 
eamo interested in Joiin Grown, whom he first brought to 
Concord in 1857, and who made his celebrated Kansas speech in 
March of that year, in which his simple eloquence inspu'ed the 
citizens to open their hearts and purses fur tlie relief of Kansas. 
He passed a portion of his last birthday, May 9tli, 1859, at Mr. 
Sanborn's house, leaving at noon for his noted campaign in Vii'- 
ginia, having spoken at the Town Hall on the previous evening. 
Funeral services of great impress! veness were held on the death- 
of John Brown. Dec. 2d, 1859, for which the hymn was written 
by Mr, Sanborn, and addresses were made by Emerson, Thoreaii, 
and others. During the progress of these exercises Rev. E. H. 
Seard wrote Iiia celebrated and prophetic ode to the memory 
of the old hero. 

On account of liis complicity and supposed knowledge of 
the plans of John Brown, Mr. Sanborn was summoned to appear 
to testify befojv? a committee of the U. S. Sexva.^,©, oV 'sAxi.^- 
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Mason of Virginia, waa the ulinirmaii. Oil hia refusal to coiiip] 
Willi tliisdeniiimi, the United States Mai'shal wilh four men eauie 
lo Ilia lioiisie, and after calling him out on a false pretence, hand- 
cuffed him and wonid have carried hira away, had not his sister 
by lier vigorous attack upon the men and their horses prevented 
them until her outcries liad summoned a crowd of his infuriated 
fellow-eitizeiiH to liis aid. Judge Hoar issued a writ of Jialfug 
corpuK, upon wliich he was diaehai-ged the next day by Judge 
Shaw of the Supreme Court. On his return home the same 
diiy, April -Ith, he was i-eceived by his towiismen with a salute 
of cannon and other testimonials of rejoicing, and apnblio meet- 
ing was held at which Col. Higginsou and (itlierw made congrat- 
ulatory remarks, Mr. Sanborn became an editor of the Cow- 
monwealthin 1863, and left it in 1868 to become an editor of the 
Springfield Jtepubliean, with which paper he is still connected. 
In 1863 he was appointed by Gov. Andrew, Secretary of the 
Board of State Charities, in which Hoard iie continued for 
twelve years, and with Dr. Howe, Dr. Wheelwright and others, 
reoi^nized the whole charitable sj'stem of the State, introducing 
many changes wliich have since been widely copied. 

For many years he has been a contnbutor to Scribner'n Monthly^ 
for which be wrote the illustrated article on Emerson ; and 
an occasional writer in the Atlantic Monthly, in which his most 
noticeable papers were those on John Brown, upon whose biog- 
raphy he is now engaged. To this work he proposes to devote 
his liest energies in oi-der to make it worthy of its subject. His 
home has often given shelter to fugitive slaves, aud once was the 
tOJicealmeilt of two ni' John Brown's snidiei-s. when 
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large reward was offered for their apprehension. He was one 
of the founders and Secretary of the Social Science Associ- 
ation, and, with Mr. Alcott, originated the Concord School of 
Philosophy. 

Of the many distinguished writers, who liiivc from time to 
time made Concord their home, William S. Robinson (*' War- 
rington'") is one of the very few wlio were born in that 
rare old town. His ancestors were of English and Welsh 
descent, and on both the father's and mother's side, luifl lived 
there for two generations. 

Lieut. Col. John Robinson, wlio '' led the soldiers in double 
file," on the famous 19th of Ai)ril^ 1775, was a brother of Mr. 
Robinson's grandfather. His maternal gnindfiither, Lieut. 
Emerson Cogswell, (a descendant of one of the ancestors of 
Mr. R. W. Emerson) was one of the minute men of Concord, 
and a member of the Committee of Public Safety of tliat town 
during the revolution. This committee afterwards became the 
*' Social jCircle," and Mr. Cogswell was one of its founders. 

Mr. Robinson was born Dec. 7, 1818, in what is now called 
the '-old block," (near the Unitarian church) once his grand- 
father's homestead. He was educated in the public schools 
of the town, and at seventeen years of age began to learn 
the printer's trade. When twenty-one, he became editor 
and proprietor of the Yeoman s G-azette^ afterwards called the 
Concord Republicaii. Li 1842, the RepuhUcan was merged in 
the Lowell Courier and Journal^ and Mr. Robinson moved to 
that city, and became one of its editors. Subsequently he was 
the editor of the Boston Daily WhUf^ awd \,W Bo^toTfi ^e'^^vV>\v 
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can, leading free-soil newspiipei-s of 18-iy-ll. Kor nearly four 
yeiu-d lie etlited and published a fife-sojl and auti-alavery iiews- 
piiper wliicli he had started jit Lowell, called the Lowell 
American. He wrote lettern and articles for the Boston ft 
monwealtk, tlie Atlas and Bee; tlie New York Tribune^ I 
Evening I'vst, aud many of thu other leading newspapers 
the country. . 

He wad one of the founders of, and leaders in, the free-sc 
and republican party. For twenty years, during tlie fiercest of 
the anti-slavery struggle, and the war of the rebellion, he 
wiote for the Springfield Rep-ahliean. It was tlu'ougli liis 
letters to this newspaper, that he became known as the i-e- 
nowned war correspondent, and made famous liia nom deplume 
of " Warrington." In all his writings, he advocated 
freedom of the slave, personal «nd political purity, and 
equal rights of woman. One of liis most distinguished con- 
temporaries in the field of jnuriiaUsm said of him : " He was 
the sharpest, steadiest, truest journalist, in all the mighty buttle 
for freedom." He was Secretary of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 18SS, and eleven years Clerk of the Massaclmsette 
House of Representatives. 

Hia published works are, Warrington's Manual of ParUiiraei 
tary Law; The Salary Grub; and a volnme of selections froi 
his writings, (Warrington Pen Portraits, witli a Memoir by Ml 
Robinson) published after his death. 

He died March 11th, 1876, and lies buried in Sleepy Holh 
Ccinelery. 
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William W. Wheildon was born iu Boston, anil as lie often 
sayy, " ilrove his nioLliei-'a cow to pastm-e uii Boston Conimon." 
Hew;is edncated in the public scboola, and when he was a boy, 
dining the sickness of one of tlie caniere, used to distribute 
arounil tiie west end of the town, the "New England Palla- 
dinnt." In 1822, he went to Haverhill, as an apprentice to the 
printing business with Nathaniel Greene; returned to Boston 
■with iiiiu and assisted in the issue of the first number of the 
Americaii Statesman. In 1827, Mr. Wlieildon established the 
"Bunker Hill Aurara," at Charlestown, and continued its 
propi-ietor and editor, until September, 1870, more than forty 
years: a complete file uf tlie Aurora for all these years is now 
in the public libiiiry at Charlestown, and contains the material 
for a full and complete history of the town during that period. 
In 1846, Mr. Wlieildon took up his summer residence in Concoiil, 
retaining his home in Charlestown, as a winter residence, until 
1856, since which time he has remained in Concord. In 1863, 
while conducting his paper and managing his printing oiEce, in 
Charlestown Square, he published his "Memoir of Si)li»inau 
Willai-d," wiitten as chairman of a Committee of the Bunker 
Hill Monument Association. Not being able to spare the time 
fully to write ont the work, a large part of it was set up by 
him in type, without the use of manuscript. The proof sheets 
and other necessary reading, and Bome of the writing, was done 
while in the cars in the daily trips between Charlestown and 
Concord. In the composition of the whole work, and its prep- 
aration for the press, Mr. Wheildon never allowed one of his 
jt^but did the wh(i\e wqtV \n.Ta4^V\\-\ ■^■^- 
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tiuiis oi an lioiir or two of Www whenever he cotild ypaie il. 
Tlie i'oi'nia wei'd sent to Uiwton, uiid the press work (ioiie by 
steam power. Prior to this time, Mr. Wheildon hail published 
hi» "Letters from Nahatit," and other jiainphlets, oil annexation 
and other subjects. 

At Cliarlestowii, Mr. Wheildun was a student at law, for two 
or three years, with Hon. Win, Austin, and thougli never admit- 
ted to the bar, had a number of important matters entrusted to 
his caie. He represented tlie Middlesex Railroad Co. before the 
Aldermen of Charlestown, in a case affecting the rights of the 
railroad, in regard to an enforced i-emoval of their tracks, and 
the ruiMiiug of their cars; again on the petition of the Monu- 
ment Association for the opening of an avenue from the City 
Square to Monument Square ; and again in the interest of the 
Boston and Chelsea railroad and the Lynn and Boston railroad, 
and on other occasions. He also represented tlie city of Charles- 
town before the Commiasiouersin the matter of making Chelsea 
Bridge a free avenue; also before the Commissioners on the 
Warren Bridge and its surrender to the Commonwealth. In 
the very important case concerning the buildlTig of the Maver- 
ick Bridge, as authorized by the Legislature of Massaehn setts, 
when the matter came before a Board of United States Com- 
missioners, at the Chai-lestown Navy Yard, Mr. Wheildon 
represented the city of Charlesfcown, the Wharf Owners, the 
Fitchbui^, Maine and Eastern railroads, and made the closing 
argument in the case. He also represented the city and private 
parties repeatedly before committees of the State Legislature, 
aatf on oae occasionbeSoiB & committee of the Maine Legialnture, 
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at Augusta, Arguments covering tlio subject, in several of 
tliese ciises, h-i\e been publisbed iu paniplilet form- Mr, 
WlieiUlon was iiL-tnunc-ntal in prooiiring the law for tlie pro- 
tt'ctiuii of the Lobster fisliei*}, and read a paper on the uaturftl 
liirttory of the lobster before tlie Americsiu Aasociatioii for the 
Ailvancemeut of Science, which ia piiljlished in their proceed- 
ings. At tlie eeuteniiial period of 1875, Mr. Wheildon wis iirgf'd 
by a Boston publisher to write a liistory of tlie Battle of Bunker 
Hill — 11 service which he very reluctantly undertook to do, 
ami when completed, huvinj^ followed previous writera on the 
subject, he declined to hivve published; bnt subsequently r&- 
wrote the work, iiud it wsva published by Lee & Siiepard "as 
a New History of the Biittle of Bunker Hill: its purpose, 
conduct aud result." This was followed, the next year, by 
liitf hiatorv of the " Siege and Evacuation of Boston and 
Charlestowu." 

In 1877, Mr, Wheildou published from his private printing 
office, in Concord, his "Sentry on Beacon Hill ; the Beacon and 
Monument, of 16S5 and 17&0." entirely the work of his own 
hands, with the aid of the steiun press, and is regarded as 
fi very complete and valuahte addition to the history of the city 
and the times. It is very handsumely ilhistrnted with heliotype 
plates and maps; was prepurec] in behalf of the Bunker 
Hill Monument Association, and was published under their 
auspices. It urges upon the people of Boston the propriety of 
rebnilding the lieiicon Hill Monument. 

Mr. WheildoLi'a next publication was in 1878, ■■ History 
Pao^Revw^e's Signal Lanterns, April 1«, \'»*ib..\\\\\\e'^'>«sivNsi 
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1879, having earned great i\.\.\\w. us iiu artist, especially in her 
eopies of Turner's pictureM, in wliieli one of llie greatest critics 
of England pronounced her unsurpassed. SIir lived for a time 
in Loudon and Paris, where she won hosts of friends, and several 
art prizes in the exhibitions. She married Muns. Nieriker, and 
died after a short illness ileeply lanienU'il, leaving <\ daughter 
Louisa. 

The eldest of the four sisters, Anna llronsnn Alcott, named 
for her grandmother, was married May 23, 1860, the anniversary 
of her mother's wedding day. to Mr. Jolin H. Pratt, of Couuoi-d, 
a son (jf Miuot Pratt, one of the Brook Farm community in 
former yeiu's, and afterwards mi esteemed citizeji of Concord. 
Their children are the famous "Little Men" — Frederick 
Aleott Pratt, born March 28, 186S, and Jidm Sewall Pi-att, 
born June 24, 1866. Mrs. Pratt was left a widow by the 
sudden death of her liusbantl Nov. 27. 1870, and has siucs 
resided much of the time, with lier two sons, at her fatlier's 
Louse in Coneonl, 

Miss Louisa May Alcott, tlie pnpnhir wjiti-i' nf ImnionniH 
and patltetic tales, owes her ti-aining, atid thus her sncce.s), iii 
writing, tu her father and mother more than to all the world 
beside. Her instruction for many years came ahnost wh(»lly 
fi-om them, and though her genius has taken a direction 
quite other than that of Mr. Ali;o(t (guided strongly by her 
mother's social humor and practical benevoh'nce), it still han 
many traits of resemblance ; while the niatenal mi which it 
works is largely drawn from tlie idyllic actual life of the 
A/ci/tf family. It can scarcely he reuiembei'ed when Mtlfl 
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Alcutt did not <lispl.iy the story- telling talent, either with her 
voice ur \vith lier pen. Her first book was published twenty-five 
years ago, and was written aevenil yeur^i before that. 
For a long period afterwards she contributed copiously to 
newspapers and periodicals of no permanent renown, though 
some of tlie pieces then written have since appeared in her 
collection of tales. Her first groat success as a writer was 
ill 1863. when, after a brief experience as an army nurse, 
followed by a long and almost fatal illness, she contributed 
to the Boston Oomniouwealth those remarkable "Hospital 
Sketches," These were made up from Iter letters written home 
during her army life, aujl bore the stamp of reality so strongly 
upon them, tliat tiiej' caught at once the popular heart. They 
were re-priuted in many newspapers, and in a small volume, uTid 
made her name known and beloved all over the North, From 
that time forward she lias been a popular writer for the periodi- 
cals, but her great success as an autlior of books did not begin 
until she found a publisher of tlie right quality in Mr. Tliomas 
Niles, of the Boston firm of Roberts Brothers, who have now 
published all her worlts for ten years. Within that timt the 
"Little Women " and tlieir successors have been published, and 
the sale of all her^ hooks has exceeded a quarter of a niilHon 
copies. Her earliest novel, "Moods," published in 1864, by A. 
K. Loring, of Boston, did not at first command much attention, 
but many thousand eopieahave since been sold. Her second nov- 
el " Work," was published by Roberts, in the summer of 1873, 
and at once hail a great sale, both in America and m Europe., i 
; hooks have been translated Vnto ''S\e,\\t3&. -wA ^'«ta 
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man, and there are now few living authors whose works are 
BO universally read. 

Dr. W. T. Harris, the well-known writer on pliilosophio 
and educational topics, purchased the Orchard House of 
Mr. Alcott in 1884. He -was attracted to this town by 
his interest in the Concord School of Philosopliy, of which 
he waa one of the original founders. Dr. Harris still de- 
votes himself to the interests of education, on which theme 
he delivers lectures at the conventions held in different piirts 
of the country. He was superinterjdent of the St. Louis 
Public Schools for twelve years, and liis annual reports were 
greatly esteemed as education documents and received hon- 
orable mentiou at the World Exposition at Paris and 
secured for him the honorary title of "Officer of the 
Aciideray " from the French Minister of Education. Dr. 
Harris founded, in 1867, and still edits, TU Journal of Specu- 
lative Philosophy^ the fii-at periodical devoted to its specia! 
theme iu the English language. Besides these works he 
has also publii^hed many articles in the North American 
Review, Atlantia Monthly, and the educational journals of 
the country. Dr. Harris waa also associate editor of 
Johnson's Cyclopaedia, writing for it forty of the more 
important articles ou philosophic subjects. In 1878 he 
compiled and edited the Appletoii'K School Readers which 
have had an immense sale in all parts of thu Uidted 
States. In the grove back of the Orchard House Dr. 
Harris has erected a tower around the tallest pine on 
tia eiest £>f the Lill witii safa btaira ascending to the to^ 
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fmrn which fourteen of Mil- inountiiins of MassHcIiusetts 
aiJii Now Ilampjliirc oiiii \>v. seen. 

Th9 house of F. B. Sanborn is now buihling at the 
upper part ut' Maiti istt'eeb ut tlii: bend u£ tku river near 
the stone bridj^e. Mr. Sanborn came to Coucortl in Marcli, 
1855, the year of bis graduation ut Harvard College, He lived 
ill the hoiiaa opposite Thoreau, <^theii the residence of Ellery 
Ghaniiing,} and took his dinners at tlie same liuuse with Thoreau, 
and became a frequent compiwiion <if his diiily walks and rows 
on tlie river. 

He started the Concord School whicli lasteil eight years, 
at which were aevejal pnpiU now noted in literature. He be- 
came interested hi Jotui Brown, whom he first brought to 
Concord in 1857, and who made his celebrated Kansaa speech in 
March of tliat year, iii which hia simple eloquence inspired the 
citizens to open tlieir hearts and j^nirses for the relief of Kansas. 
He paired a portion of liis last birthday, May 9tli, 1859, at Mr. 
Saubnrji's house, leaving at noon for his noted campaign in Vir- 
^nia. Laving spoken at the Town Hall on the previous evening. 
Funeral services of great impressiveness were hehl on the death- 
of Joint Brown. Dec. 2d, 1859, for which the hymn was written 
by Mr. Sanboni, and addresses we re made by Emerson, Thoreau, 
aud others. During the progress of these exercises Rev. E. H. 
Seard wrote bis celebrated and prophetic ode to the memory 
of the old hero. 

On iiccount of his complicity and supposed knowledge of 
the plans of John Brown, Mr. Sanborn was summoned to appear 
a committee of the "0. S. Scwa.^, ot Ni\ft.>i>^ 
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Masim of Virgiuiii, Wits tlie uhaii-mau. On his refusal to uomply 
witli this demiiml, tlie Ujiited States Maraluil with tbui- men came 
to Jiis luMit^e, and after ualliiig him out ou a false pretence, haiid- 
«uffeil hini and would have carried liim away, had not Lis sister 
by her vigorous attack upon the men and their horses prevented 
tliem until her outcries had suiiiiuoued a crowd of his infuriated 
fellow-citizenn to liis aid. Judge Hoar issued a writ of }iahta» 
corpus, iijuin wiiich he was discharged the next day Ity Judge 
Shaw of the Supreme Court. On his return home the same 
day, April 4tli, he was receive(l by his townsmen with a salute 
of cannon and other teMtimoniats of rejoicing, and a public meet- 
ing wan held at which Cot, Higginsoii and {»thers mnde congrat- 
ulatory remarks. Mr. Sanborn became an editor of ihe Com- 
manwe-alth in 1863, and left it in 1868 to become an editor of the 
Springfield Republican, with which paper he is still connected. 
In 1863 he was appointed by Gov. Andrew, Secretary of the 
Board of State Charities, in whicli IJoard he continued for 
twelve years, and with Dr. Howe, Dr. Wheelwright and others, 
reor^nized the wliole charitable system of the State, introducing 
many changes which liave since been widely copied. 

Formanyyearsliehaabeen a contributor to Huribner's Monthly, 
for whicli lie wrote tlie illustrated article on Emerson ; and 
an occasioiml writer in the Atlantic Monthly, in which his most 
noticeable papers were those on John Brown, upon whose biog- 
raphy he is now engaged. To this work he proposes to devote 
his best enei^ies in oriler to make it worthy of its subject. His 
home has often given shelter to fugitive slaves, and once was the 
pAtcff of euiwonimetit of twii of Jnhu Browti"s soldiei-s, when u 
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large reward was offered for tlieir apprehension. He was one 
of the founders and Secretary of tlie Social Science Associ- 
ation, and, with Mr. Aleott, originated tlie Concord School of 
Philosoph}'. 

Of the many distinguished writers, who h;ivc from time to 
time made Concord their home, William S. Robinson (** War- 
nngton") is one of the very f(^\v who were born in that 
i-are old town. His ancestors were of English and Welsh 
ilescent, and on both the father's and mother's side, liad lived 
there for two generations. 

Lieut. Col. John Robinson, who *"■ led the soldic^rs in double 
file," on the famous 19th of A])ril, 1775, was a brollujr of Mr. 
Kobiiison's grandfather. His maternal grand ratlu^-, Lieut. 
Emerson Cogswell, (a descendant of one of the ancestors of 
Mr. R. W. Emerson) was one of the minute men of Concord, 
and a member of the Committee of Public Safely of that town 
durhig the revolution. This committee afterwards became tlu; 
" Social jCir el e," and Mr. Cogswell was one of its founders. 

Mr. Robinson was born Dec. 7, 1818, in wliat is now called 
the'* old block," (near the Unitarian cliureh) onet; his grand- 
father's homestead. He was educated in tlui public schools 
of the town, and at seventeen A^ears of aircJ be<r;in to learn 
the printer's trade. When twenty-on(», he becjame editor 
and proprietor of the Yeoman a Gazette^ afterwards called the 
Concord Repuhlicaji. Li 1842, the Republican was merged in 
the Lowell Courier and Journal^ and Mr. Robinson moved to 
that city, and became one of its editors. Subseciuently he was 
the editor of the Boston Dailtf WkUj^ and tW Bov^to-n. ^e'^wl^VK- 
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ean, leading freeisoil newspapers of ISiH-l). For nearly four 
years he edited and published a free-soil and anti-slavery news- 
paper whicli he had started in Lowell, called the Lowell 
American. He wrote letters and aitieles for the Boston Com- 
monwealth, the Atla» and Bee; the New York Tribune, the 
Evening Pust, and many of the other leading newspapers in 
the country. . 

Ho was one of the founders of, and leaders in, the free-soil, 
and republican pai'ty. For twenty years, during the fiercest of 
the anti-slavery struggle, and the war of the rebellion, he 
wrote for the Springfield ]t*-pul)lican. It was thi-oiigh his 
letters to this newspaper, tiiat he became known as the re- 
nowned war correspondent, and made famous his nam deplume 
of " Warrington." In all his writings, he advocated the 
freedom of the slave, personal and political purity, and the 
equal rights of woman. One of liis most distinguished con- 
temporaries in the field of journalism said of him : " He was 
the sharpest, steadiest, truest journalist, in all tlie mighty buttle 
for freedom." He was Secretary of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1853, and eleven years Clerk of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives. 

His published works are, Warrington's Manual of Parliamen- 
tai-y Law ; The Salary Grab; and a volume of selections from 
his writings, (WarriiigtonPen Portraits, with a Memoir by Mrs. 
Robinson) published after his death. 

He died March 11th, 1876, and lies buried in Sleepy Hollow 
Cenielery. 
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WiUiam W. WJieildon wiis bom in Boston, and as lie often 
says, " ilrme liis inotlier's cow to pasHire 011 Boston Coiiiiuon." 
He wits educiited in the public schooU, and when he was a boy. 
dtiriiig the sickness of one of the carrieiii, used to distribute 
around the west end of the town, the " New Engiaud PaUa- 
diiini." In 1822, he went to Haverhill, as an apprentice to the 
printing business with Nathaniel Greene; returned to Boston 
with him and assisted in tJie issue of the first unmber of the 
Amerieah Statesmiin. In 1827, Mr. Wheildon established the 
"Bunker Hill Aurora," at Charlestown, and continued its 
proprietor and editor, until September, 1870, more than forty 
yeiirs: a complete file of the Aurora for all these years is now 
in the public library at Charlestown, and contains the material 
for a full and complete history of the town during that period. 
In 1846, Mr. Wheildon took up liis summer residence in Concoi"d, 
retaining his home in Charlestown, as a winter residence, until 
1856, since which time he has remained iu Concord. In 1863, 
while conducting his paper and managing his printing office, in 
Charlestown Square, he pnblislied his "Memoir of Solomon 
Willard," written as chairman of a Committee of the Bunker 
Hill Monument Association. Not being able to spare the time 
fully to write out the woi'k, a large part of it was set iip bv 
him in type, without the use of manuscript. The proof sheets 
and other necessary reading, and some of the writing, was done 
wbile in the cars in the daily trips between Charlestown and 
Concord. In the composition of the whole work, and its prep- 
aration for the press, Mr. Wheildon never allowed one of liis 
new to touch it, but did tlie wl\o\e ■wqt\ \flVQ»i^i, \». -^t- 
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tioii-s of an lioiir or two of time whenever he could spare it. 
Tilt! forma were sent to Boston, and tlie presa work rloiie by 
steam power. Prior to this time, Mr. Wiieildi>ii had published 
his "Letters from Nahaut," and otiier piiiiiphh^ts, on annexation 
and other subjects. 

At CharlesttJwiL, Mr. Wheildou was a student at law, for two 
or three years, with Hon. Wni, Austin, and though never admit- 
ted to the bar, had a number of important matters entrusted to 
his care. He represented the Middlesex Railroad Co. before the 
Aldermen of Charlestown, in a case affecting the rights of the 
raili-oad, in legard to an enforced i-emoval of their tracks, and 
the ruiMiing of their cars; again on the petition of the Monu- 
ment Association for the opening of an avenue from the City 
Square to Monument Square; and again in tlie interest of the 
Boston anil Chelsea railroad and the Lynn and Boston railroad, 
and on other occasious. He also represented the city of Charles- 
town before tlie Coramiesiouers in the matter of making Chelsea 
Bridge a free avenue; also before the Commissioners on the 
Warren Bridge and its surrender to the Commonwealth. In 
the very important case concerning the building of the Maver- 
ick Bridge, as authorized by tlie Legislature of Massachusetts, 
when the matter came before a. Board of United States Com- 
missioners, at the Charlestown Navy Yard, Mr. Wheildon 
represented the city of Charlestown, the Wharf Owners, the 
Fitchbui^. Maine and Eastern railroads, and made the closing 
argument in the case. He also represented the city and private 
parties repeatedly before committees of the State Le^'islature, 
ju/d o/j one occasion heiore a committee of the Maine Legislature, 
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at Augusta. Ai'guiiieiita covering the subject, in several of 
these casea, iiiive been jmblislied in pamijliJet form. Mr. 
Wlieildoii was iii>truinentiil iu proodriiig the law for llie pro- 
tection of the Ldbster fishery, and read a paper on the natural 
hiatory of the hibsber before the Ameiiciiu Asaociatioii for the 
Advaocenietit of Science, which ispulilished in their pmceed- 
' iugs. At the centennial period of 187.'), Mr. Wheildon was urged 
by a Boston publisher to write a liistory of tlie Battle of Bunker 
Hill — a service which he very reluctantly undertook to do, 
and when completed, having followed previous writers on tlie 
subject, he declined to have published ; but subseciuently re- 
wrote tbe work, and it was published by Lee & Shepajd"a3 
a New Histitry of the Battle of Bunker Hill: its purpose, 
conduct and result.'" This was followed, the next year, by 
his liistorv of tlie " Siege and Evacuation of Boston and 
Charleatown.' 

In 1877, Mr, Wheildon published from his private printing 
office, in Concord, his "Sentry on Beacon HjU; the Beacon and 
Monument, of 1635 and 1790,'' entirely the work of his own 
handa, with the aid of the steam press, and is regarded as 
a very complete and valuable ad<lition to the history of the city 
and the times. It is very handsomely illustrated with heliotype 
plates and maps; was prepareil in behalf of the Bunker 
Hill Monument Association, and was published under their 
auspices. It urges upon the people of Boaton the propriety of 
rebuilding the Beacon Hill Monument. 

Mr. Wheildon's next publication was in 1878, '■ History of 
PauXRevere'a Signal Lanterns, April 18, \'n5,\v\\,'nft%'«MB^ 
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of the North Church," etc., to wliich is added an interestiDg 
"New Chapter in the Hiatoiy of tlie Concord Fight." The 
decision of the question as to the Jouation of the signal htnteriis 
is considered ua finally determined by this publication, and not 
only was the tablet erected on the strength -of its conclusions, 
but the inscription, (neees.sarily brief from its elevation,) was 
furnished by the author. The city government, (the committee 
not having made any full report of the hearing before it,) finally 
became the purchaser of two hundred copies of the work. The 
volume is illustrated with a handsome heliotype of this cele- 
brated church. 

Besides his historical publications, Mr. Wheildon is the 
author of a small duodecimo volume of 230 pages, entitled 
very happily, " Contributions to Thought," being a series of lect- 
ures, essays, etc., some of which have been repeatedly tieiivered 
before the lyceums of the county in past years. This hand- 
some volume, as well a» all of Mr. Wheildou's historical works, 
has been very highly spoken of and commended by the pnblic 
pi-ess. His papers reiid before the Scientific Association, on tlie 
Atmospheric Theoiy of an Open Polar Sea, the Arctic Regions, 
Excursion Across the State of Iowa, the American Lobster, etc. 
are published in the volumes of the AsHOciation, 

Mr. Wheildon, though having the ambition of politicians in 
a very small degree, has held a number of public offices in 
Charlestown ; and was a member of the City Council, and of the 
School Committee for many years. In public iissociiitions anj 
corporations of a more private nature, outside the borders of 
polj'tlcians, Mr. WiieiJdoii has held many prominent jioaitiona. 
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Was at one time, one of tho Trustees of the Mass. Char. 
Meohaiiic Association, a Director of the Bunker Hill Monument 
Association, an officer of the Gi-aiid Lodge of Massachusetts, 
and rt director in four or five business eoi-pomtions. He is at 
present the Preside»t of the Boston and Chelsea Railroad Co.; 
Trustee of the Five Cent Savings Bank of Charlestown, and 
dii-eetor of the Charlestown Gas Co. ; Fellow of the American 
Assiiciation for the Advancement of Science — a national asao- 
liiuti'in — holding its charter from the State t>f Massachusetts ; 
member of the Historic Genealogical Society-, Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, etc. From 1848 to 1851, Mr. Wheildon 
was a member of the Social Cliih of Coiicoi-d. 

Mr. Wheildon has mutter iu manuscript, relating to the 
Revolntionary War in Massachusetts, and other subjects, and is 
still a regular contributor to the public press of Bustou ; and is 
with a single exceptioik, it is believed, tlie oldest journalist of 
Boston, havirjg been assistant editor of tlie Boston Statesman 
in 1825 and "26. 

Mr. Wheildon has also contributed the articles on The Con- 
cord Grape, The Masonic Societies, and on Waldeii Pond in the 
present volnnie. 

The Rev. Grindall Reynolds wan settled as pastor of the 
Uidtariau .society ou the 8t)i of July, 3858. His house stands 
on Main street, and is partially shaded by a magnificent elm. 
His garden abounds in flowers and fruit, and the Sudbury river 
flows at its foot. On the banks of the river grows a beautiful 
clump of willows, under which several boats are moored. Aa 
Ml'. Reynolds is a close &*;-'.' XiV cS. 'Ss«,\w!-5 , "fis^ 
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has made many valuable contiibutioiis to magazines and books 
on that and kindred subjects. For full information on the 
history of Concord, and t)ie important part taken by her 
citizens in the Shay's rebellion of which it is not in theprovinc3 
of this little book to treat, (as it is a guide-book, not a history) 
readers are referred to Mr. Reynolds" able paper on Concord, in 
Drake's Book, and to liis pamphlets on Shay's Rebellion and 
Concord Fight which are considered the most able and exhaus- 
tive papei-3 on these subjects ever published. He has at 
various times published in the Atlantic and other magazines, 
articles of historical interest, a partial list of which is given. 

A discourse on leaving the old nieeting-hoiise at Jamaica 
Plain. 

A discourse on the death of Gen, Zjichary Taylor, July, 
21st, 1850. 

A leiitnre before the Americtm liistitnteof Instruction; Moral 
Offieeof the Teacher ; Parish Organization : John Calvin ; Ration- 
ale of Prayer ; Mexico ; Fortnight with tlie Saintary Commission ; 
English Naval Power and English Colonies ; French Struggle 
for Naval and Cohuiial Power; Saints who have had Bodies; 
Late Insurrection in Jamaica; Borneo and Rajah Hrooke; 
Abyssinia and King Theodore ; Conconl Fight; Siege of Bos- 
ton; From Tieonderoga to Saratoga ; Our Bedouins and what 
shall we do with them? The New Religion. 

William Munroe was bom in Concord, Mass., Jnne 
24th, 1806. 

His father, William Munroe. was a descendant of the Mitn- 
raes o£ l^xiDgton. of Revolutionary fame, and waa I 
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worthy of note as the first, {ind for many years tlie only manu- 
facturer of lead pencils in the Uiiitcjd States. 

His mother Wiis of the Oreenongh family of Boston, and 
daughter of Capt. John Stone, architect and builder of the first 
bridge connecting Cliarlestown with Boston. 

William was the eldest of nine cliildren. He was, in his 
3-outh, conscientious, earnest, generous, and reliable ; and these, 
added to strict integrit}', unfailing industry, and marked unself- 
ishness, were his ruling characteristics through all his business 
career, and to tiie close of life. As was recorded by one of his 
friends: " During his long life he was noted for his manj'^ acts 
of disinterested kindness, his career as a business man was 
most honorable; he was straight-forward in all his dealings; 
wliile those who enjoyed his friendsliip, found in him purity 
of purpose, which gave a charm to his quiet life." 

He had a delicate constitution, and altliough prepared to 
enter college wlien quite young, a student's life was not consid- 
ered advisable for him, and at the agc^ of fifteen, he entered a 
store in Boston, where he soon gaincMl tlie confidence of his 
employers, and very early Mas entrusted witli the care of piu- 
chasing goods in New York, and in P^urope, and subsequently 
l>ecarae a partner in the firm. Wk\ was afterwards engaged in 
.business with parties in England, and this country, and finally 
became a member of the firm of Little, Alden & Co. Boston. 
He was one of the prime movers in establishing the '* l^lcific 
Mills " at Lawrence, Mass., to the interests of which lie gave 
the last few years of his business life. 

In 1801 l.i.^ );r»..'/'; \\\\\k (!, ;.:: 1 \x \\ •.\> vAAvx^^^Ov ^^^ \v^\-^ \\vn\w 
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active business. After an extended tour through Europe, he 
returned to Boston, where he resided until 1876. 

He devoted much of his time during the last years of his 
life, to making plans for the benefit of his native town, and 
especially for the erection and endowment of a Free Public 
Library, which he lived to see completed as it now stands ; and 
plans for the future addition of an Art Museum, etc., gave him 
occupation and delight during the many weeks and months of 
severe bodily suffering which he was called to bear, and which 
terminated his life. He died at the home of his sisters, in 
Concord, April 27th, 1877, at the age of seventy-one. 



CHAPTER V . 



FREK rUBLIO LIBKARY. 



In its Free Public Library Concord feels a just pride. 
To the visitor it is one of the first and most attractive points of 
interest. 

The Library building, though quite picturesque in appear- 
ance, is of no positive order of architecture, but rather a com- 
bination of the old and the modern styles. From (ivery point 
of view, it strikes the eye most pleasantly, and is a decided 
ornament to the town. The front view is particularly attrac- 
tive, suggesting a uroup of buildings rising successively one 
above the other. It is situated in a central and beautiful 
portion of the village, on the slightl}^ elevated part of an 
acre of land, triangular in shape, at the junction of Main and 
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Mason of Vii'giiiia, was the uliLdriuaii. Oil his i-efusal to uunipl^' 
with thisdemaml, tlie United States Marshal wilii tbui- men (iniiie 
lo Ilia iiuiise, am! after calling him out on a taUe pretence, liaml- 
cuffed him and would have carried him away, had not hit) sieter 
by her vigorous attack upon the meu and their horses prevented 
them until her outcries Imd aununoued a crowd of his infuriated 
fellow-citizens to his aid. Judge Hoar issued i\ writ of habvon 
eorpun, upon which he was discharged the next day Ijy Judge 
Shaw of the Supreme Court. On hia return home the same 
day, April 4Lh, lie waa received hy his townsmen with a salute 
of cannon and other testimonials of rejoicing, and a public meet- 
ing was held at wliich Col. Higginsoii and others made congrat- 
ulatory remarks. Mv. Sanborn became an editor of the Cont' 
montoi-altk in 1863, and left it in 1868 to become an editor of the 
iSpririt/field Republican, with which paper he is still connected. 
In 1863 lie Avas appointed by Cov. Andrew, Secretary of the 
Board of State Charities, in whicli Hoard ho continued for 
twelve years, and with Dr. Howe, Dr. Wheelwright and others. 
reorganized the wliole charitable system of the State, intioduciiig 
many changes which have since been widely copied. 

Forinanyyearshehaabeeu acoutributor to tScribner's Monthly, 
for which he wrote the illustrated article on Emerson; and 
an occasional writer in the Atlantic Motithljf, in wliich his most 
noticeable papers were those on John Brown, upon whose biog- 
raphy he is now engaged. To this work he proposes to ilevote 
his best energies in order to make it worthy of its subject. His 
home has often given shelter to fugitive slaves, and once was the 
p/ace of cuiu'enimc-ni of twu nt' John Uvown's soldiers, when u 
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lai'ge reward was offered for their apprehension. He was one 
of the founders and Secretary ot* the Social Science Associ- 
atiou, and, with Mr. A Icott, originated the ('on(M)nl Scliool of 
Philosophy. 

Of the many distinguished writers, who liiivc IVoni time to 
time made Concortl their home, VVilliiun S. Robinson (*^ War- 
rington") is one of the very lew who were born in that 
rare old town. His ancestors were of English and VVelsli 
descent, and on both the father's and mother's side, hurt lived 
there for two generations. 

Lieut. Col. John Robinson, who *"• led the soldiers in double 
file," on the famous 19th of A])!*!!, 1775, was a brotlujr of Mr. 
Robinson's grandfather. His maternal graiKllather, Lieut. 
Emerson Cogswell, (a descendant of one of the anccjstors of 
Mr. R. W. Emerson) was one of the minute men of (concord, 
and a member of the Committee of Public Safely of that town 
during the revolution. This connnittee afterwards became the 
" Social jCircle," and Mr. Cogswell was one of its founders. 

Mr. Robinson was b(»rn Dec. 7, 1818, in wliat is now called 
the'* old block," (near the Unitarian church) once; his grand- 
father's homestead. He was educated in tin; public schools 
of the town, and at seventeen years of \\sn\ bc^tran to learn 
the printer's trade. When twentj'-oms he became editor 
and proprietor of the Yeoman % Gazette^ afterwards called tlui 
Concord Repvhlican, Li 1842, the Repuhlimn was merged in 
the Lowell Courier and Jourmd^ and Mr. Robinson moved to 
that city, and became one of its editors. Subsecpiently he was 
the editor of the Boston Dally Whlij^ \\\\\ tW, Bo^tou T^e-^wXA-v- 
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can, leading free-soil newspapers of 18^8-9. For Jiearly four 
jeai's he edited and publishetl a free-aoil and auti-slavery iiews- 
[uiper which he had started in Lowell, called the Loieell 
American. He wrote letters and aftidles for the Boston Cowi- 
monwealth, tlie Atlas and Bee; tbe Ifeio York Tribune, the 
Mvening Pogt, and many of the other leading newspapers in 
the country. . 

He was one of the founders of, and leaders in, tho free-soil, 
and republican pai'ty. For twenty years, during the fiercest of 
the anti-slavery struggle, and the war of the rebellion, he 
wi'ote for the Springfield Republican. It was through his 
lettei-s to tliis newspaper, that lie became knowu as tlie ["e- 
iiowned war correspondent, and mnde famous his nom deplume 
of " Warrington." In all his writings, he advocated the 
freedom of the slave, personal and political purity, and the 
equal rights of woman. One of his jnost distinguished eon- 
temporaries in the field of journalism said of him : " He was 
the tharpest, steadiest, truest journalist, in all tlie mighty battle 
for freedom." He was Secretary of the Constitutional Otm- 
vention of 1853, and eleven years Clerk of the Massachusetts 
House of Representntivca. 

His published works are, Warrington's Manual of Parliamen- 
tary Law ; The Sidary Grab; and a volume of sL'lectl«nis from 
his writings, (Warrington Pen Portraits, with a Memoir by Mrs. 
Robinson) published after his death. 

He died March 11th, 1876, and lies buried in Sleepy Hollow 
Cemetery. 
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William W. Wheildou wns boru in BoBton, and as he often 

siiys, •- (h'ove liis iiiutlici-'s cow tii jiusiiiro uii Itu^toii Comiuou." 
HiiWiis ediicjiled in tlie public Bcliools, and when Le waa a boy, 
dining the sickness of one of the earners, used to distribute 
anmnd the west end of the town, the " New England Palliv- 
diiim," In 1822, lie went to Huveihill, as an apprentice to the 
printing business with Nsithaniel Greene; returned to Boston 
with liini imd assisted in the issue of the first number of the 
Americaii Statesman. In 1827, Mr. WlieiUlou established the 
"Bunker Hill Auroni," at Charlestown, and continued its 
proprietor and editor, until September, 1870, more than forty 
yenrs: a complete file of tlie Aurora for all tliese years is now 
in the public libmry at Charlestown, and contains the material 
for a full and complete history of the town duiiug that period. 
In 1846, Mr. Wheiklon took up his summer residence in Concord, 
retaining his home in Charlestowii, as a winter residence, until 
1856, since which time he has remained in Concord. In 1863, 
while conducting his paper and managing his printing ofiBce, in 
Charlestown Square, he published his "Memoir of Soionion 
Willtti-d," written as chairman of a Committee of the Bunker 
Hill Monument Association. Nnt being aWe to spare the time 
fully to write out the work, a livrge part of it was set up by 
him in type, witiiout tlie use of manuscript. The proof sheets 
and other necessary reading, and some of the writing, was done 
while in the cars in the daily trips between Charlestown and 
Concord. In the composition of the wliolc work, and its prep- 
aration for the press, Mr. Wheildou never allowed one of his 
jLio touch it, but dill the who\e \foxV \fl.Ta4^1, \>.\i^-^- 
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f.iuiis nl ail hour or two of time wiieuever he could spsiie it. 
Tlie foimM were sent tu linstuu, iiud the presa work done by 
steam power. Prior to this time, Mr. WheililiMi had published 
his "Letters from Nuhaiit," and other jiiiiiiphletw, oti annexation 
and other subjects. 

At Charlestowii, Mr. Wheddun wa.s a student at law, for two 
or three years, with Hon, Wni. Austin, and though never admit- 
ted to tlie bar, had a number of important matters entrusted to 
his cave. He represented the Middlesex Railroad Co, before the 
Aldemieii of Charlestown, in a case affecting the rights of the 
railroad, in legard to an enforced i-emoval of their tracks, and 
the ruiKiiiig of theii' care ; again on the petition of the Monu- 
ment Association for the opening of an avenue from the City 
Square to Monument Square ; and again in the interest of the 
Boston and Chelsea railraad and the Lynn and Boston railroad, 
and on other occasions. He also represented the city of Charles- 
town before tiie Commissioners in the matter of making Chelsea 
Bridge a free avenue; also before the Commissioners on the 
Warren Bridge anil its surrender to the Commonwealth. In 
the very important case concerning the building of the Maver- 
ick Bridge, as authorized by the l^egislatoi-e of Massachusetts, 
when the matter came before a Board of United States Com- 
missioners, at the Charlestown Navy Yard, Mr. Wheildon 
t represented the city of Charlestown, the Wharf Owners, the 
B Fitchburg, Maine and Eastern railroads, and made the closing, 
■ argument in the case. He also represented the city and private 
W parties repeiitcdly before committees of tlie State Legislature, 
^k^^flrfo// one occasion betore a committee of the Maine Legislature, 
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at Augusta. Arguments t-oveiiiig tlie subject, in sevenil of 
these cases, linve been published in pumplilel form. Mr. 
Wlieildon wiia iii«trumeiitiil in proouniig Uie law for tlie pro- 
tection of the Lobster fisliery, and read a paper on the natural 
history of the lolister before tlitf Ameiioan Association fur tim 
Advancement of Science, which is published in iheir proceed- 
ings. At the centennial period of 1875. Mr.Wheildon wasui'gt'd 
by a Boston publisher to writealiistory of the Battle of Bunker 
Hill — a service which he very reluctantly undertook to do, 
and when completed, having followed previous writers on the 
subject, he declined to have published ; but sidisequently re- 
wrote the work, and it was published by Loe & Sliepard "as 
a New History of the Battle of Bunker Hill: its purpose, 
uunduct and result." This was followed, the next year, by 
bis history of the *- Siege and Evacuation of Boston and 
Charlestown." 

lu 1877, Mr. Wheildon published from his private printing 
office, in Concord, his "Sentry on Beacon HjU ; the Beacon and 
Monument, of 1635 and 17S0,'' entirely the work of his own 
hands, with the aid of the eteam press, and is regarded as 
a very complete and valuable addition to the hist<>ryof the city 
and the times. It is verj' handsomely illustrated with heliotype 
plates and maps; was prepared in behalf of the Bunker 
Hill Monument Association, and was published under their 
auspices. It u:i^es upon the people of Boston the prapriety of 
robniiding the Beaciin Hill Monument. 

Mr. Wlieildon's next publication was in 1878, ■■ History of 
Paul Revere's Signal Lanterns, April 18, V"T&.,"\w\\-w,'$j>lrk^ 
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of tiie North Church,'" etc., to which is added an interestiug 
"New Chapter in the History of the Concord Fight." The 
decision of the question as to the locution of tlie signal hmterns 
is considered as finally determined by this publication, and not 
only was the tablet erected on the strength -of ita conclusions, 
but the inscription, (necessarily brief from its elevation,) was 
furnished by the author. The city government, (the oommiu'ee 
not having made any full report of the hearing before it,) finally 
became the purchaser of two hundred copies of the work. The 
volume is illustrated with a handsome heliotype of this cele- 
brated church. 

Besides his historical publications, Mr. Wheildon is tha 
author of a small duodecimo volume of 230 pages, entitled 
very happily, " Contributions to Thought," being a series of lect- 
ures, essays, etc., some of which have been repeatedly delivered 
before the Ij'ceuma of the county in past years. This hand- 
some volume, as well as all of Mr. Wheildons historical wovka, 
has been very highly spoken of and commended by the public 
press. His papers read before the Scientific Association, on the 
Atmospheric Theory of an Open Polar Sea, the Arctic Regions, 
Excni-sion Across the State of Iowa, the American Lobster, etc. 
are published in the volumes of the Association. 

Mr. Wheildon, though having the ambition of [joliticians iit 
a very small degree, has held a number of public offices in 
Charlestowii ; and was a member of the City Council, and of the 
Hchool Committee for many years. In public associations and 
corporations of a more private nature, outside the borders of 
poUtleSans, Mr. IVJieildoii lias held many prominent positions. 
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at one time, one oi* the Trustees of the Mass. Char. 
Mechanic Association, a Director of the Bunker Hill Monument 
Association, an officer of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, 
and « director in four or five biisinesH corporations. He is at 
present the Presicleut of tlie Boaton and Chelsea Railroad Co. ; 
Trustee of the Five Cent Savings Bank of Chitrlestown, and 
db-ector of the Charlestown Gas Co. ; Fellow of the Amencan 
Association for the Advancement of Science — a national aseo- 
ciiLtiou — holding its charter from tlie State of Massachusetts; 
memljer of the Historic Genealogical Society, Massacimsetts 
Horticultural Society, etc. Fruni 1848 to 1851. Mr. Wheildoa 
was a member of tlie Social Cliili of Concord. 

Mr. Wheildon has matter in manuscript, relating to the 
Revolutionary War in Massachusetts, mid otiier subjects, and is 
stQl a regular contributor to the public press of Boston ; and is j 

with a single exception, it is believed, the oldest jourimlist of 
Boston, having been assistant editor of the Boston Statesman 
in 1826 and '26. 

Ml'. WliL'ildou lias also contributed the articles on The Con- 
cord Grape, Tiie Masonic Societies, and on Walden Pond in the 
present volume. 

The Rev. Grindall Reynolds was settled as pastor of the 
Unitarian society I'li the 8tli of July, 1858, His house stands 
on Main street, and is partially shaded by a magnificent elm. 
His garden abounds in flowers and fruit, and the Sudbury river 
flows at its foot. On tlie banks of the river grows a beautiful 
clump of willows, under which several boats are moored. As 
yi Mr. Reynolds is a close st,;,' \\\. oi \itfj\jsrs , %5^ 
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has niiitle many valuable contributions to magazines and books 
on thiit and kindred subjects. For fidl information on the 
history of Coneoi-d, and the important part taken by her 
citizens in the Shaj^'s rebellion of which it is not in the provinoa 
of this little book to treat, (as it is a guide-bonk, not a history)' 
readers are referred to Mr. Ksyiiolds' able paper on Concord, in 
Drake's Book, and to his pamphlets on Shay's Rebellion and 
Concord Fight which are considered the most able and exhaus- 
tive papers on these subjects ever published. He has at 
various times published in the Atlantic and other magazines, 
articles of historical interest, a partial list of which is given. 

A discourse on leaving the old niee ting-house at Jamaica 
Plain. 

A discourse on the death of Gen. Zacliary Taylor, July, 
21st, 1850. 

A lei:ture befin-e the American Institute of Instruction ; Moral 
Office of the Teacher ; Pimsli Organization ; John Calvin ; Ration- 
ale of Prayer j Mexico ; Fortnight with tlie Sanitary Commission ; 
English Naval Power and English Colonies; French Struggle 
for Naval and Colonial Power ; Saints who Iiave had Bodies ; 
Late Insurrection in Jamaica ; Borneo and Kajah Hrooke ; 
Abyssinia and King Theodore ; Concord Fight; Siege of Bos- 
ton; From Ticonderoga to Saratoga; Onr Bedouins and what 
shall we do with them? The New Religion. 

William Munroe was born in Concord, Mass., June 
24th, 1806. 

His father, William Munroe, was a descendant of the Mun- 
of Lexiagton, ot Jtevolationary fame, and was faimsrif 
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worthy of note as the first, iiiid for many years the only mauu- 
faeturer of lead pencils in the United States. 

His mother was of the Greeiiongli family of Boston, iuid 
daughter of Capt. Joliu Stone, architect and builder of the first 
bridge connecting Ciiarlestovvn with Boston. 

William was the eldest of nine children. He was, in his 
youth, conscientious, earnest, generous, and reliable ; and these, 
added to strict integrit}', unfailing industry, and marked unself- 
ishness, were his ruling characteristics through all his business 
career, and to the close of life. As was recorded by one of his 
friends: "During his long life he was noted for his many acts 
of disinterested kindness, his career as a business man was 
most honorable; he was straight-forward in all his dealings; 
while those who enjoyed his friendship, found in him purity 
of purpose, wliich gave a charm to his quiet life." 

He had a delicate constitution, and although prepared to 
enter college when quite young, a student's life was not consid- 
(»red advisable for him, and at the age of lifteen, he entered a 
store in Boston, wliere he soon gained the confidence of his 
employers, and very early was entrusted with the care of pur- 
chasing goods in New York, and in Europe, and subsequently 
became a partner in the firm. Ilci was afterwards engaged in 
« business with parties in England, and this countr}', and finally 
became a member of the firm of Little, Alden & Co. Boston. 
He was one of the prime movers in estJiblishing the ''Pacific 
Mills " at Lawrence, Mass., to tlie intenists of which he gave 
the last few years of liis busiiu^ss life. 

In 1801 l.js )ir.,U!: /'j//. (.', ;.;: ! l.r \\ ;\> u\Avi<<h\ \n w \\\ -^ \\vn\\\ 
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active business. After an extended tour tlirougli Europe, lie 
returned to Bostou, where lie resided until 1876. 

He devoted much of his time during the last years oi" his 
life, to making plans for the benefit of his native town, and 
especially for the erection and endowment of a Free Public 
Library, which he lived to see completed as it now stands ; and 
plans for the future addition of an Art Museum, etc., gave him 
occupation and delight during the many weeks and months of 
severe bodily suffering which he was called to bear, and which 
terminated his life. He died at the home of his sisters, in 
Concord, April 27th, 1877, at the age of seventy-one. 



CHATTER V. 



FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 



In its Free Public Library Concord feels a just pride. 
To the visitor it is one of the first and most attractive points of 
interest. 

The Library building, though quite picturesque in appear- 
ance, is of no positive order of architecture, but rather a com- 
bination of tlie old and the modern styles. From every point 
of view, it strikes the eye most pleasantly, and is a decided 
ornament to the town. The front view is particularly attrac- 
tive, suggesting a uronp of buildings rising successively one 
above the other. It is situated in a central and beautiful 
portion of the village, on the slightly elevated part of an 
acre of land, triangular in shape, at the junction of Main and 
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Sudbury streets. A full desoriptiou of the buihliiig wimld 
require more space tliiiii cau whII be spared. The engraving 
preaeutd a good idea of its outward appearance from one point 
of view. 

The plans of the buihling, its construction, and the hiterior 
fixtures were completed under the direction, and at the expense 
of Mr. Wni Muiiroe, as a gift to his native town. The build- 
ing and land adjoining were conveved by hiui in trust to the 
Concord Free Public Library, subject to certain conditions and 
restrictions, as follows : " To forever keep aud ruabitaui there- 
upon a building for a public library, for the use of the inhabi- 
tants of Concord ; that no building shall ever be erected njioii 
the granted premises, except far the use of the public library, 
Hs aforesaid ; ami the ground not so used, to remain opeu for 
light and air, and as an ornamental enclosure for the benefit of 
the inhabitants of Concord, but without a right in siiid inhabi- 
tants to go upon, or use the same, except for reasonable access 
to said library, under such regulations as may be made by said 
Corporation," etc. 

The building was dedicated for the use of the library on the 
1st of October, 1873, with ceremonies appropriate to the 
occasion. 

A circulating library has existed in Concord i>robably for a 
longer peritHi of time than in any other tl^wn in tlii> Uniled 
States. 

Most of the early settlers in Concord, were men of liberal 

education and refioeraent, though, as with the Puritans gener- 

»nv. the rrllirlnns scutimci^t prcdonniintpA ^ot ;v\-in-ve. the 
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lectuiil. " The religious biiiB of our founders," says Mr. 
Emerson, "liiid its usual effect to secure an education to read 
the Bible and hynm-book, and thence the step was easy for 
active iiiimitt to an acquaintance with history and with poetry." 

In 1672, the town, by a committee, iustriieted the select men 
to see " that care be takeu of the Books of Martyrs and other 
books tliat belong to t!ie town, that they be kept from ahuaive 
usage, and not be lent to persons more thau one uiontli at a 
time," How long previous to this record, that little nucleus of 
a library existed here, can only be conjectured, but as IJulkeley, 
Flint, and others, brought with them from England quite 
resiiectitble sunia of money, and personal property of various 
kinds, no doubt those " Books of Martyrs," and other books 
were among the effects brought into Concord by those religious 
euthusiasta in 1635, and freely circulated, to keep alive the 
sentiment wluch prompted them to seek this new home in the 
wilderness, and to sustain all \\ja trials. 

Dui'iiig the next hundred yeai-s or more there were, no doubt, 
other books added to this collection from lime to time, but to 
what extent is not known. 

In 1786, a hterary company was formed in the village, with a 
collection "consisting of well-chosen books in tlie various 
branches of literature " which were purchased by sabscriptiuii. 
In 1795, the Chantable Library Society was organized, and t.i 
the books of this Society, there is a eopj' of the catalogue now 
in the Concord AlGove,priiited in 1805, which has two hundred 
and fifty volumes recorded. The members of this library 
nniti-tl with others in the orpanization of ^uo\j\\e,^,'«V.\'i'o. 
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incorporated in 1821. This waa called the Concord Social' 

Library. In 1835, it had 1168 volumes ou ita shelves. No 
records exist to enable us to give all the statistics we would 
like in refei-euce to tlie Social Library. It was owned by 
shareholders, and supported by coiitribntious; the shaveholdei-a 
pa^'ing a certain sum yearly, aud others a larger auin, for the 
privilege of taking out books, the money so contributed going 
towartls buying new books and paying expenses. In 1851, tlie 
Social Library waa merged into the Towii Library. Two other 
collections, the Pai'iah Library and the Agricultural Library, 
were afterwards added to the Town Library which eoutiniied 
in existence till the autumn of 1873. Its books were then 
transferred to the present Concord Free Public Librai-y. 

The first junmal I'eport of the Town Library Committee 
ending March 1st, 1853, represent-s the number of volumes re- 
ceived from the Social Library to be 1,318, to which were added 
during the previouB year 199 volumes. 111 by purchase,- and 88 
by donation. The number of books taiien out during that year 
wafi 4,288, the largest number in one day being 80. and the 
smallest five. A special appeal was made in this report, to the 
friends of the library, for additional contributions, which how- 
ever, was not responded to very liberally, for during the next 
year, only 18 hooka were pve-sented, 131 others were purchased, 
making the whole number 1,663. When the Social Library con- 
veyed its property to the town, it bound the latter by contract 
to raise annually the largest sum allowed by law. The amount 
80 raised in 1853 was $141.75. The. number of books taken 
^g/^^A^iowin^jearis not reported, but the use of the libran^ 
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the coiuiiiittet! say, was " constant imcl increasing." In 1S56 
the committee reported witli some exultation, that " 295 vol- 
umes a month have been taken uiit, on an average throughout 
the year." The report of 1858 says "the interest of the peo- 
ple in tlie library eontinues without abatement." 

The amount appmpriated by the town, varied but wUghtly 
from year to year up to 1860, when the law seems to have been 
changed an thoriziug_ towns to appropriate fifty eentj^ each of the 
ratable tolls, instead of twenty-five cents as had previously been 
the law. The whole number of volumes in the library in 1860 
was 2,762. Witli the larger appropriations from 1860, the 
library increasetl in a greater ratio fi-om year to year up to the 
time immediately preceding its transfer to the present Free 
Public Library, Oct. 1st, 1873, when the number of tin; volumes 
was 6,887. 

Previous to the opening of the new library building, an ap- 
peal was made to citizens of the town, to natives who resided 
elsewhere, and to all lovers of old Concord, for donations of 
books, etc., the great object being to bring the ninnber of books 
up to what is termed a first-class library, viz : 10,000 volumes. 
Such was the interest and enthusiasm excited by this apjieal, 
that money, books, pamphlets, coins, medals, busts and pictures 
come in from all directions. There were one hundred and 
nineteen donors. The totals of the gifts were as follows : 
Money $3,570 ; books, 2,489 ; pamphlets, 1,360 ; three oil paint 
ings; forty-eight heliotype impressions; seven busts of promi- 
nent men ; twenty medals ; five hundred and sixty-nine coins ; 
and seven autograph manuscripts. One\a«i.y ^^ew\. i*. 'C\\o'^«wa^ 
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iluUars; Geo. Wia. Ciii'tis sent a full set of his works. Jas. T. 
Fields presented six autographs, viz ; oi-igina! manuscripts of 
" Dorotiiy Q," by O. W. Holmes; '■ The Cathedral," by J. R. 
Lowell ; " Culture " by li. W. Emerson ; " Wiilkiug'" by H. D- 
Thoreau; "The Brazen Serpent," by Nath'l Hawthorne, and an 
address by J. L. Motley. Of the books presented, there were 
miiny rare and valuable ones ; one old Bible printed in 1598 
and other ancient and curious works covered with the wrinkles 
of age, containing amogi'aphs of the Bnlkeleys, the Emersons. 
and tlie Ripleys of old. 

Under these favorable cirenmstaiices, the new library com- 
menced its career of usefulness, and its success has more than 
realized the most sanguine expectations, "making," as Mr. Em- 
erson eaid it would, "readers of those who were not readers, 
scholai-s of those who <jrdy read newspiii>ers and novels till 
then," and greatly adding to the many attractions which make 
Concord a desirable place of residence. 

Ill the report of the Social Library in 1836, the committee 
congratnlated the public oh its increased love of reading. It 
says; " Judging by the number of books taken out, your com- 
mittee are hapjiy to state that the library has been useful during 
the past year beyond all precedent." The number of books 
iriven out that year was 2,438, a less number than ia now fro 
quently given out in a single mouth. ' 

On cnmmeneinc; its work Oct. 1st, 1873, tin- Concord Free 
Public Library had upon its shelves nearly 10.000 volumes, ex- 
clnding duplicates. Since thatdate up to March 1st. 1880, over 
S,000 roJumef have been added to thi.' library, about lialf of 
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wliiuh have been donations, uiiil clie utlieiij by pnrebuse, making 
the present number of volumes in tbu libraiy a little over 15,- 
000. Besides books, there are over 5,000 pamphlets. 

The annual circul^tiou since the opening of the new library 
has averaged over 23,000. The largest number of volumes 




given out in anyone year is 26,000 and in anyone month is 
2,868, and the largest number in any one diiy 278, 

A portion of the library room is devoted to reference books, 
and conveniences for consulting them. About 5,000 volumes 
are used here aninially in uddicion to the firt-ulation of the 
lending libiary. 

This seems a moat extraordinary showing for a population of 
S,000. 'Nciidy ten boolcs fov evcvy www. 's^tob.w ■kpSs- 
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child ; and incluiliiig the books used in the refereDce depart- 
ment, more than ten to each person. It is doubtful if any iither 
library in any town or city in the world can make so favorable 
a showing. 

The reading room, which is separate from the libraiy I'ooui, 
ia liberally furnished with magazines aud other periodicals, by 
subscriptions and donations. By the last report March Ist, 
1880, there were on the tables twenty-nine quarterly and 
monthly magazines, twenty-four weekly and two daily papers. 
The number of readers in this room varies from twenty to fifty 
per day, which should also be added to tlie previous statement 
of the reading capacity of Concord people. 

From the commencement, tbe new library has been extremely 
fortunate in securing and retaining the services of a very effici- 
ent librarian. Miss Whitney. Much credit is due to her for the 
interior arrangements and for the successful maiingement of 
the library. The catalogue of books compiled by Miss Whit- 
ney is a most admirable one. All the books are alphabetically 
arranged and classified under the names of authors, titles, and 
subjects, with many cross-references. The books are all classi- 
fied, each subject, and each division of a subject being by Itself. 

One alcove in the library is devoted exclusively to tlie books, 
pamphlets, etc., relating particularly to Concord. 

The reference department is a very important one. It in- 
cludes many valuable books in all departments of learning. Its 
advantages are seen every dtiy, not only in connection with 
general readei-s, but with scholars from the higher schools; 
words, teohojcal terms, names, dates, and places in liistoiy. 
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geogrupliy and science, and iUusU'iitioiis and reierenceti in fiction, 
are made clear by tlie wiirks in this section. 

Since the opening of the new librniy to the present dtite, a 
period of six yeai-s and iive months, during wliich time over 
one hunilrcd Hiid fit'ty-two tlion»and volumes have been given 
out, not a volume has been lost or seriously injiued, without 
being replaced by the borrower. 

The library Ls now supported by appropriations from the 
t«wn, and by income from a permanent fund donated and be- 
queathed to the library by differtsnt individuals. 

The library is open every day except Sundays and holidays, 
from 9 to 12 A, M. and from 2 to 6'1'. M., and on Saturday 
evenings from 7 to 9 o'clock. 

Visitors will be interested In examining the fine oil painting 
of Emersou by David Scott of Edinburgh, painted in 1848; 
an oil painting of Columbus copied by Raphael McMigs from the 
portrait by Titian ; a copy of Stuart's Washington by Wm, 
Mai'shull; an engraving of Emei-son by Schofl' made from 
Rouse's crayon ; a crayon of Thureau by Ronse ; a bust of 
Emerson by Gould; bust of Plato; Miss Landor's bust of 
Hawtliorne; Dexter'a bust of Agassiz; Gonld's bust of Mr. 
Munroe; French's bust of Simon Brown; a bust of Horace 
Mann ; a picture of the old jail drawn by a Britisli oflScer im- 
prisoned there; the sword carried bv Capt. Isaac Davis at the 
Concord Fight ; spontoun carried at the Concord Fight ; sei*- 
Bors with which the cartridges were cut, and the anvil on which 
guuB were repaired previous to the Concord Fight. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE MONUMENTS. 

The Monuments. The spot on which the British fought 
has long been marked by a plain, granite monument, which 
bears upon a tablet the following inscription written by Dr, 
Edward Jarvis. 

Here 

on the 19th of April, 1775, 

was made the first forcible resistance to 

British Aggression. 

On the opposite bank stood the American militia, 

Here stood the invading army. 

and on this spot the first of the enemy fell 

in the War of the Revolution, 

which gave Independence to these United States. 

1 10 




the Minute Man of the day, wiili u'ljiiderfiil truth and vigor of 
(letion ; and it is visited daily by people who come fi'om far and 
near, aud the bridge, wliich han been built by the citizens of the 
town to copy tfie oUl North Bridge, is constantly being crossed 
by every description of vehicle, conveying passengers to study 
the details of the monument, as the costume of tlie expectant 
soldier, the old-fasbioned plough upon which lie leans, and the 
^old flint-lock musket, Avhich he grasps, ate taxelvi ^vo^jx^*, 'i\'C»«, 
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originals from whicli the young artist made the closest studies. 
Upon the granite base are cut tlie first lines of one of Eiiieitton's 
iiymna. It lias been well said, ■' Few towns can furnish a poet, 
a sculptor, and an occasion." 

As they pass over the briilge on their retnrn, even tbc most 
careless visitor pauses for a moment at the grave of the British 
soldiers, who, for a biindred years, have lain on the spot where 
tliey were hastily buried on the afternoon of the Fight, by two 
of the Concord men who made a grave for them just where 
they had fallen. No one knew their names, and they slept un- 
wept, save by the murmuring pines, with the very same rough 
stones from tlie wall which have been their only monuments for 
one bnndred years until at the last centennial celebration the 
town caused this inscription to be cut on the stone which forms 
a part of tlie wall, " Grave of British Soldiers." The avenue 
of pine trees was set out by the citizens in one morning, as each 
one brought and placed in the row a little sapling; and 
some of the towns-people are now able to tell wliich tree was 
lanted by their aueestor. The two large trees which stood 

the river were in existence at the time of the battle. 
The monument on the Common in memory of the soldiers 
who fell in the late civil war was erected April 13th. 1867. It 
bears on a bronze tablet the names of all the departed lieroes 
"who found in Concord a birthplace, home or grave," The 
motto " Faithful unto death " is cut on the south side, and the 
dates of the beginning and tlie end of the war are on the north 
Near it is an elm tree under which, according to tradition, 




. t 
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the Rev. William Emerson delivered his famous speech on the 
morning of the fight. A hundred years later, when the descen- 
dants of the same men who fought that day returned from the 
bloody battle-fields of the South, bearing in honor the same an- 
cient names and assisted at the dedication of the monument to 
their comrades who were " faithful unto death," the present Mr. 
Emerson delivered an address, standing in the shade of the 
same noble old elm, making true the lines in the ode sung ou 
that day : 

" Beneath the shadow of the elm where ninety years ago 
Old Concord's rustic heroes met to face a foreign foe, 
We come to consecrate this stone to heroes of to-day. 
Who perished in a holy cause as gallantly as they. 

The patriot preacher's bugle call that April morning knew. 
Still lingers in the silver tones of him who speaks to you. 
As on their former muster fields called by its notes again, 
Those ancient heroes seem to greet brave Prescott and his men. 

And as each soldier saint appears to answer to his name, 
Not one has dimmed the lustre of its old unconquered fame; 
They, too, have left their peaceful fields for scenes of bloody strife 
And death has changed to hallowed ground the fields they tilled in life. 

The bronze and stone we proudly rear must surely pass away, 
But deathless lives of dying braves can never know decay; 
For freed from stain of slavery, our re-united land, 
The soldier's proudest monument will ever firmly stand." 



Ii6 
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All eluqueiit ivdJress was luaxle upon this occasion bj the 
Hon. E, K. Hoai', who also made a apeecfi of welcome to the 
soldiers on their i-eturii, which is remembered witii pride aud 
pleasure by iill who hearti it. 




The 19th of April will ever he a memorablu diiy in CouoorJ, , 
not only as the aiinivfii-sary of the first battle of tlie RevolutionJ 
but because of its singular bearing upon the hit-tory of our wholBH 
country ; for we learn from Palfrey that in June, 1602, Gos- 
uold's ship, the ConcoiA, left America uu her return. Eighty- 
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six years after, on the 19tli of April, Sir Edmund Andros was 
imprisoned; eighty-six years after, on tlie 19th of April, the 
battle of Concord was fought ; eighty-six years after, on the 
ISth of April, the first attack was made in Baltimore upon the 
Northern forces on their way to Washington, and on tlie same 
day the first company left Concord for Washington, composed 
largely of descendants, bearing the names of the same men who 
fought in 1775. 

The Town Hall is behind the old elm, where the orators 
before alluded to have spoken ; and next on i he right is the 
building formerly used as a Court House, behintl which an old 
gate stood, within the memory of some natives of the town, 
which was the entrance to the field held in common by the forty 
original holders. 




The studio of Mr. Daniel Chester French stands iu the 
orchard of the farm of liin fiitlii?i', Hon. II, F. French, not far from 
the station of the Fituhburg Riiihuad. It was biiilt in the year 
1879 in the modified Queen Anne style, after a plauof Ms own. 
It consists of two buildings united, the recpotion and the work- 
hig room; the outside is finished to a heij.''t of ten feet in 
olive-green mastic, over which round shingles ^ Venetian red 
extend to the brown roof whieh rises to a height "f nineteen 
feet from the entrance, which is twelve feet. 

The reception room is ornamented with antique furniture, and 
decorated with tapestry and curtains and pieces of Kensington 
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ji-k. Eudymioii, Et'ho, and otliur Htatues, and bas-reliefs of 
owls and other ligui'es, are in tliis room, and the space by the 
door is filled witli a deep window-seat of a, quaint and rich 




design, with a fasteful oonibinatLon of colors; and the space 
above it is filled by a bas-relief and JapiUiese and other orna- 
ments. The work room contains Tlie Minute Manin the original 
plaster, liis great group of Law, Pi-osperity and Power, bnstJi of 
Emerson and Judge French, and many models and works in Taii- 
.of completion. Mr. Fvl■■^\^■^\'R ewW.*\. 'ww^tXas*. 
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work, " Tlie Minute Mitn," wliicli as before jnentioned, 
stands on the soeiie of the Figlit at the old North Bridge^ 
was completed iu 1874, when he was twenty-four jears old. 
Bofore it« dedication he went to Florence, Italy, to pursue his 
studies, and while there, among other works of leseer note he 
modelled his " Endymion." After his return to this country hi- 
worked awhile in Wasliiugtou, then in Boston, and in tin? 
spring of 1879 permanently established himeelf in his dearly 
loved towu and built the studio. 

His bust of Emerson, showing in the best light the ripe ma- 
turity of the scholar, teacher and poet, is well worlli the year's 
work if nothing else had been done. 

Mr. French's colossal designs of '• Peace and Vigilance " and 
" Law, Prosperity and Power," Iiave been much admired, while 
Iiis portrait busts ai'e very aueceasful. 

His swift advance in his ten yeai-s' devotion to his art, from 
the time when his first elay was giveji him by the lamented 
May Alcott, to to-daj-, when his matured work commands praise 
from the severest critics, is a warrant that the studio and the 
sculptor will long be one of the best attractions of Concord. 

The "Old Curiosity Shop." It would have delighted tlw 
heart of llieki'us or Scott to be able to examine the remarkable 
collection of rare and curious articles which Mr. C. E. Davia liaw 
for years been gathering, and which can be seen in his rooms at 
the Court House. It is in reality, nothing less than a " Curios- 
ity Shop," and embraces a greater variety of family relics 
^ great novelist ever di'canied of. 
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There is scarcely ii family 111 Ooiicurd wliosi; aiicestcira Imve 
not contributed to this cullcclitJii. Tli(;i'e (ire dozens of sets, and 
parts of seta of old family cliinu, from out' hundred lu two hun- 
dred and fifty ye^i's old — furiiitme unce belonging to Peter 
Bulke ley, and brought by him from England in 1635 — many 
articles once belonging to Tlioreau, among otiiers, the cane bed- 
stead on which he slept in his hut in Waklen Woods, and on 
which lie died ; his desk and chair used at Waldeii, and tlie pen 
with whieh he wrote Ida last worda — a very beautifnl old 
clock, said to be at least three hundred years old, also an old 
chair, both of wliieh belonged to Dr. John Prescott, who died 
in 1729 — a chair once belonging to John Beatton, who was 
town treasurer of Concord, and who died abont 1776 — an old 
looking-glass belonging to the Minot family in 1705 — anotlier 
looking-glass said to be several hundred years old — an old bed- 
stead with curious curtains, brought from England in 1670 — a 
napkin used by Maiy- of Guise, mother of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, also a piece of a curtain embroidered by the Qneen — a 
workbox, used by Queen Elizabeth; the former ownership of 
these articles of royalty, la well anthenticated —a pitcher once 
belonging to Robert Burns, presented by his sister to Margaret 
Murry, and by her to Mr. Davis — an old book printed in 1628 
with the antograph of " Peter Bulkley, Concord Towne, 1640." 
— a aword of a British soldier, left in Concord in 177r» — a 
sword worn by Capt. Nathan Barrett at the Concord Fight — a 
British gun found on the road to Boston, April 19lh.l775 — an 
Indian basket found on Lee's Hill, when the town was first set- 
d — a part of the communion sevvite uwA \\\ V^\«^ Vlwv'yss.K 
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church, ill times of the Bulkeleys — a coffee urn which belonged 
to Gov. Winthrop — a spear carried at the head of a Concord 
company two hundred years ago — Indian relics innumerable, 
and thousands of other curiosities which we have no room to 
enumerate. 

No person should visit Concord without examining Mr. 
Davis* wonderful collection. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



VARIOUS OKGAM IZATIONS. 



The Middlesex Mutual Fire Insurance Co. was organized 
March 29, 1826. Its first President was the Hon. Abiel Hey- 
wood, distinguished as a physician as well as for honorable 
service in town and state, as in later life he turned his attention 
from professional to public duties and was Associate Judge of 
the Court of Sessions, and as Justice of the Peace and Quorum, 
heard most of the cases in and about the town winch were 
within his jurisdiction ; he was also town clerk for a period of 
thirty-eight years. He graduated in 1781, was married at tlie 
age of sixty-two, and died October 29th, 1839, aged 80 years. 
His monument of Scotch granite is one of the ornaments of 
Sleepy Hollow, and his memory is cherished by his townsmen. 
His son, Geo. Heywood, holds the positions of his father as Presi- 
dent of the Insurance Company, and town clerk, the books havin*; 

123 
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been kept by tlieui fur ovt-r sixty-five years. He has also 1 
for seven years in the Masaauhiisetts House of Itepresentativea 
and Senate, and is now a member of the Governor's Council. 
Its fii-st Secretary and Treasurer was tlie Hon. Nathan Brooks, 
whose upright cliiiracter and wisdom made him the counsellor 
and guide of thousands, and his genial wit and kindness of 
heart will uiiike liim long remembered and loved. He was a 
successful lawyer in which profession he was succeeded by his 
son, the Hon. George M. Brooks, who has been in the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives and Senate, and United 
States House of Representatives, and is now Judge of Probate. 
The present Secretary is Richard Barrett Esq., and the organi- 
zation under the existing management is one of the most pow- 
erful iitid trustworthy in the State. 

The Charitable Society hus been successful in relieving 
disti-pss and almost exterminating pauperism from the town 
since 1814, to the present day, when it is more v^orous and 
efficient than ever, being managed wholly by ladies. 

The Fire Society was organized May 5th, 1794. Each 
member was obllgud to keep in order a long ladder, and two or 
more fire buckets in a convenient place, and many of the latter 
are to be seen hanging in the entrj's of the old houses. The 
fii-st fire engine was procured in 1794. 

The -Middlesex Agricultural Society held its first show 
in Concord oil the 11 ih of Oijtober, 1820, and formerly owned 
a tract of land in the center of wJiat is now the area of Sleepy 
Hollow. Upon the sale of this land to the town they pui-- 
chHSfd t)ie extensive grounds, and built the hall and othe^ 
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Twiteiices near tiie ik'piit of thu Fitclibiug Railroad where liu^e 
;iitheriiig8 me lielil in the full of eaeh yciir. It liiis fur ii Freui- 
ileut the noted manufacturer, Jinitnuier, and ^cieutist, Juhn 
Oiiminings, Esq., and for a Viue-I'resident John B. Moore, well- 
known as gai-dener, florist and leutiuer, as well aa by the fruit and 
vegetables which bear his imine. 

The Concord Qrape now so well known all over the coun- 
try, may properly be mentioned in this eonneetion. This grape 
was produced by the scientific process of hybridizing, by Mr. 
Ephraim Bull, of Coueoitl. It is believed to be a cross between 
the Isabella and the native wild grape, from which it was ob- 
tained. The grapes prior to this in Massachusetts were the 
Isabella, Catiiwba, Diana, and one or two othei-s, all of which 
wore more or less nneerUitn in ripening their fruit, as they are 
at the present time. The Concord was introduced to the public 
in 1855. and immediately became very popular, not only in New 
England, for which it was specially fitted by its early ripening, 
but all over the country, Nui'sery-men everywhere multiplied the 
plants as fast as they were able, and in a few years there were 
thousands of vines all over the country, as there are now mil- 
lions of them, in the numerous vineyards of the South and West. 
In 1852, Mr. James S. Lippincott of New Jersey, in the Agri- 
cultural Report of that year, remarks that many hardy north- 
ern grapes "find in lower latitudes and warmer zones a more 
congenial climate, aud attain thei'e a degree of perfection never 
reached farther north. Thus the Concord is so highly esteemed 
in some parts of the West, in lower latitudes, as almost to sun 
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pasH the Delaware." In some respeeta it does eiirpass tiie Delit-* 
ware, wliicli rarely ripens in tlie New England States. 

In 1868, in Iowa, 50,000 giillona of wine were made in Des 
Moines county alone, aud it was said "the Concord is tlie 
favorite grape, though many others are grown." 

In Miasouri, in 1868, it was said "thousands of pounds of 
grapea are now prodneed where one pound was grawn twenty 
years ago." " The Concord maintains its reputation in all parts 
of the State." "The Concord with ample room, frequently 
produced one hundred pounds to the vine." Mr. Husmauu 
" thinks it will produce the wine for the masses ; a life and 
health inspiring, gentle stimulant, destined to become the every 
day drink of the sturdy laborer, and supplant the fiery whiskej' 
that Las been too long the national beverage." 

In Wisconsm, i» 1868, the Concord was the favorite variety; 
and iji Michigan, it wsls said, tiie Coucord aud Delaware were 
the most extensively planted. In Ohio, the same year, 143,767 
gallons of wine were produced, largely from the Concord grape. 

It ripens early everywhere, aud is admitted to be a good table 
grape, and some years ago, all through tlie West and Northwest, 
was regularly sold to passengers at all the railroad stations east 
of the Rocky Mountains. In the great region beyond the Mis- 
sissippi, as well as throughout New York, the Lake Region, 
Pennsylvania aud Virginia, there are tliousands of acres of 
viueyards a. id millioRs of vines. The nnrsery-meu in the West- 
ern States sell hundred of thousand of vines, one, two and three 
years old, and in some years were not able to supply the de- 
aianA. It is entirely safe to say that no single fruit of any kind. 
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ever produced, baa ever been received with such favor, given 
such universal satisfiietiou, or been so widely spread, in our 
own, and to a considerable extent in foreign countriea. It is 
etUl sold by nursery men iu all parts o£ the country to a very 
large extent, notwithstanding the introduction of many new 
varieties. 

Within a few years piist a very large number of vines and 
cuttings have been called for in France and Germany, and it is 
said to be the only vine known wiiich resists the pbyloxera, 
which has so fearfully destroyed the vineyards of Europe. 

Mr. Bull at this time, is cultivating very extensively two new 
varieties of grapes, derived from the siiine parentage, which are 
said to be superior in many respects to the Concord, one of 
them ranks as a white grape. These have been named respect- 
ively, the Esther (white) and the Rockwootl, and it is presumed 
will be offered to the public in 1881. 

In 1862, Maj. Adlnm, who had the honor of introducing the 
Catawba grape, in 1823, thought that simple act a matter of so 
much importance, that he said in a letter to Mr. Longworth, " In 
bringing the Catawba grape into public notice, I have rendered 
my country a greater service than I could havQ done had I paid 
off the national debt."* ... 

If this he 80, and we think the statement eorreet, it may well 
bejiskedwhat is due to Mr. Bull, who has created and inti-o- 
ducedso valuable a grape and profited so little bv his skill and 
labor in this cause? The hills and gardens of Concord speak 
bis praise, and the whole country owes him a debt which it 
*See Agricultura! Report, 1862,^. v*. 
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wouUl lie well if ii pdiliou uf it, siiy uiie cent upuu enuli vinC^ 
growing in the country, could bt; pJiid ; it is eniiuently ileserved 
and would be much less than is justly his due. 

The Concord Artillery w:ls iucoipor^ted uu Feb. 28th, 
1804, iuid first parudi'd on th.i following 4th of July. The in- 
scription on their cannon is as follows : 

Tlie Legislalure of Massachusetts consecrate the names of Maj. John But- 
rick and Capt, Isaac Davis whose valor anii example exeiled their rellow 
citizens to' a successful resistance of a superior number of British troops at 
Concord Bridge the 19th of April 1^75 which was the beginning of the 
contest in arms ihat ended in American Independence." 

This company formed a portion of the rpgiment under thtj 
command of the gallant Col, Prescott which went from the 
town to the sent of the Eei)elLion on the 19th of April 1861, 
and many of its members enlisted for the war and followed him 
from Bull Run and the bloody field of Fredricksburg to the 
victory of Gettysburg, and through the many engagements be- 
tween the wilderness and Petersburg, whei-e on the 18th of June 
he received a mortal wound and died the next day. These 
verses were copied in his f'nieral oration: 

■'Deck out your hills old Concord in all your summer pride, 
To welcome back your soldier who for Liberty has died. 
Trail in the dust your weeping elms along the silent street. 
And with pride and sorrow mingled, prepare your dead to meet. 
For he loved the gentle river, with its cairaand peaceful shore. 
He loved the quiet village life, but he loved his country more; 
For he heard her eariiest call for help, and answering to the cry, 
Showed how a soldier ought to fight, and a Christian ought to 
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The Institutionof Maeonry has always lield a respectable 
footing ill Concord, and, in its history, iiiiiiibera among its inetn- 
bera iniuiy of the most prominent citizens of the town. The 
Corinthian Lodge was organized in 1797, undiT a charter from 
the Grand Lodge of Maasachuaetta, of tlie 16th of June, signed 
by the M. W. Grand Master Paul Revere, of Revolutionary 
memory, and by Isaiah Thomas, of equal historic eminence, Grand 
Secretary. In the organization of the lodge, Rev. Dr. Morse, of 
Charlestown, delivered the address, and at the dedication of the 
firet ball, November 13th, 1820, a Masonic address ivaa pro- 
nounced by 11. W. Benj. Gleaaoii, grand lecturer of Masaaciin- 
setts. W, Isaac Hurd was first master, and Rev. Dr. Ripley was 
one of the early initiates in 1798. Among the masters of the 
lodge may be mentioned the names of Francis Jarvis, Benj. 
Ball, John Rrown, John Keyea, William Whiting, Epbrai in H. 
Bellows, Louis A. Surette, Geo, P. How, and many ofcliei-s. Among 
its prominent membei-s were Abel Barrett, Abraham Skinner, 
Thos. O. SeU'ridge, Grovesnor Tarbell of Lincoln, David Barnard, 
Gershom Fay, Nathan Heald, Riifua Hosmer, Samuel Ripley, 
Calvin C. Damon, Thomas Todd, Hartwell Bigelow, Samuel P. 
P. Faj", (afterwards Grand Master), and many othera, including 
citizens of Acton, Lincoln, Carlisle, Stow, Bedford, Chelmsford, 
Dracut, Weston, Sudbury, and other towns. For many yeai'i 
the meetings were held in the hall of the building used for a 
school house, and afterwards as an engine house, opposite the 
Court House. In 1871, a new hull was erected on the Main 
street in the village, near the public square, which was dedicated 

X the 28th of February, 1872, when a masoma aAAxfe*.*, ■^^e. ?«&• 
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livei-ed by R. W. William Wilder Wheiltlou. The ucciisiun was 
lionored by the pteseiice of the officers of the (iraiid Lodge of 
Massachusetts, M. W. John J. Heard, Urand Master. The 
lodge is now iu a prosperous ooiiditiou. 

Waldeii Royal Ai'oli Chapter, which was oi-gauized iu 1874, 
holds its monthly couvocatiofis in the new masouio hall. 

The Concord Bank xvas iucorporatetl March Sd, 1882. 
DuTiiel Shattuck was the first President, and John M. Cheney 
Caahier. Mr, Shattuck continued in office until October 1860, 
when he waa succeeded by George Ileywood. The Bank i-e-iir- 
ganized under the National lianking Act, February 23d, 1865, as 
the Concord National Bank of Concord, retaining Mr. Heywood 
and Mr. Cheney. Mr. Cheney died Feb. 13th, 1869, and was sne- 
eeeded by Henry J. Walcott the present incumbent. Mr. 
Heywood has held the office of President siiice the re-organiza- 
tion, and John M. Cheney was Cashier of this bank from its in- 
corporation until his death, thus liolding the office formore tli'an 
tliirty years. Mr. Cheney graduated in 1821 in the class with 
R. W. Emerson, Gov. Kent, Judge Upham, Josiali Quiney and 
other noted men. Before his appointment as Cashier Mr. 
Cheney practiced law at Lexington and Concord. 

Water Supply. Sandy Pond, from wlience ttu- water is 
obtained whicli supplies Concord so abundantly, lies in the 
neighboring town of Lincoln, two and a half miles from the 
centre of Concord village. It is a beautiful sheet of water, 
covering an area of one hundred and fifty acres at its mean 
height, and varies only about two feet from its highest to its 
loweat elevation. The pond is capable of ftunishing hcd£ « 
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million gallons daily — enough for ten thousand inhabitants, 
allowing fifty gallons each per day. The character of the water 
is remarkable for its extreme purity, containing as it does an 
unusually small quantity of mineral and organic matter in solu- 
tion, there being only one and three fourths grains of solid 
matter in a gallon of the water. Prof. Goessmann says, so far 
as he is able to determine, its analysis places the water of Sandy 
Pond, as regards purity, first among all waters used in this or 
any other country. The average impurities in the waters from 
upwards of forty different sources in the United States and 
Europe, is 5.07 grains per U. S. gallon, the range being from 
1.77 for Concord to 16.38 for Londoii. The mean elevation of 
Sandy Pond above Main street is fully one hundred feet, and 
when using hose, a stream can be thrown from a hydrant to the 
top of any building in town. Of all the blessings which Con- 
cord enjoys, this is certainly one of the purest and best. 

The Concord Lyceum was formed January 7, 1829, and 
the Debating Society which had been in existence six years was 
united to it. Its organization consisted at first, of President, 
two Vice Presidents (all clergymen), two Secretaries, a Treas- 
urer and three Curators, but for niaiiy years it has been chiefly 
managed by two Curators. 

Every lecturer of note in New England and New York states, 
has been heard before this organization, the most celebrated 
orators having made frequent addresses l^re, including Beecher, 
Curtis, Gough, Whipple, Phillips etc. On the occasion of its 
centennial anniversary. Judge Hoar delivered a most eloquent 
tribute to Emerson and others who had dow^ \\\\\ri^ V<^ ^as\5>s^i^xv 
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aud cany it on. lit Februiiiy of the year 1879, Mr. Emerson 
delivered his one hundredth lecture liefure thu Lyceum, The 
hall WiiB crowded with liis tnwns-peopie, and etriingers who 
were attracted from Boston aiid other places, to listen to Iiira, 
all were delighted to Iiesir hi in speak with great power, — 
the lecture being by everyone considered as one of his best. 

Among the pecnliiir intititntions of Concord are the Clubs. 

The Social Circle, the moat vener;ible of these, was founded 
about 1782, and probably grew out of the famous Committee of 
Safety. It includes twenty-five of our most influential men, 
who sup together twenty-five times annually on successive 
Tuesday eveniiigs. After the death of any member his memoir 
13 read to the others and tlieu preserved in manuscript, Tliere 
has been only one instance of failure to do this, and the member 
in question left town some time hefoi-e his death. 

The Farmer's Club, next in age, startecl about 1852, and 
contains some of the ablest agriculturists in Eastern Massa- 
chusetts. Essays ai-e read and discussions hehl at the meetings, 
which conclude with a suppei" when held in private dwellings. 
At present the sessions take place in the Court House every 
Friday evening. The collection of e-^says and reports of dis- 
cussions is large anil viiluable. 

The Dramatic Olub, wliich is the oldest to which both ladies 
and gentlemen belong, was founded in 1875, has given several 
excellent comedies and an operutta in the Town Hall, and now 
occasionally reads plays at private houses to keep itself in tniin- 
ing for future triumphs. 

The Saturday Olub. Among the most inleresting of our 
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literary and social meetiugs ;ire those held by the Siituixlay 
Clul), which was founded by Mme. Nieriker, then Miss May 
Alcott, oil Januiiry 22d, 1876, and has coiitiimed ever since to 
iisaemble on alternate Siituixlays, usually in the evening, at tlie 
honsei) of the Indies and geutlemeu composing it. There is a 
large membership, nnd many guests have been invited to the 
summer picnics, aa well 113 to the so-called open clubs, before 
wliicli such visitoi-s as Dr. Hedge, Dr.Peabody, Professor C. C. 
Everett, Professor Davidson, Mr. C. D. B. Mills, and Rev. Wm. 
J, Potter have read their essays. MemoriiU meetings were held 
in January and February 1860, in honor of two of its mem- 
bers recently deceased, one of tiiese being its founder. 

This lady designed this club originally for artistic study, and 
B3 her plan failed to be carried out, she established a regular 
Art Clnb which did muuh faithful work during the remaining 
montlis of 1876. 

The Shakespeare Club begau its readings on January 29th, 
1878, some mouths after the dissolution of an older club of sim- 
ilar character. The ladies and gentlemen in the present club 
meet every Monday evening during about nine months of the 
year. In the summer vacation there have been some pleas- 
ant picnics, for which original poems and other papers have 
been contributed by the members and their guests. 

The Amateurs. A notber Shakespeare Club, which calls itself 
the Amateurs and meets every Satui-day evening, was organized 
March 13th. 1878, by some young ladies who called in young 
gentlemen as associates early in the autumn of 1879. 

Sm»i after this, the Musical Associat\ott, '«\\\t\v V'^i^ VvW 
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nieetingu wdcI given concerts in pievioiis years, was re-organizea 
a Young Men's Supper Club, which meeta on Tueetlay evenings 
was formed ; the Fi'otic Club of young ladies, who play games 
on the evenings of alternate Tuesdays, was started. 

The B. O. & W. Club has its room in Heywood's block on 
the Mill-dam. This Club was established in 1858, and was 
"formed to promote social intercourse, and provide means uf 
pleasant recreation among its members." Any gentleman is 
eligible for membership. The club is limited to forty members. 
The club-room is open, on week days only, from 9 a. m. 
to 11 P. M. 

The Concord Club orgsmized Nov. 29, 1880, with Geo. A. 
King. Esq., as President, is the most recent addition to the many 
flourishing clubs in the village. It occupies a commodious, 
convenient club-house, comfortably furnished, and fitted out 
with bowling alley, billiard and game tables. It is a peculiar 
feature of this club, that members may, without restriction, in- 
vite ladies to enjoy its attractions, and to profit by the oppor- 
tunities it affords for rational and healthful recreation. 

To complete the list of societies it slionld be mentioned that 
some admirers of Robert Browning begun early in 1880 to read 
his dramas together, as had been done two years previous, and 
also that Concord, like other towns, has its Whist Clubs, Odd 
PetlowB and Good Templars, its Sewing Circles, and Young 
Ladies' Bees, and Its Afternoon Bible Classes. 

The Concord Freeman a weekly paper originally published 
by Herman Atwill on Dec. 11th, 1834, was re-established by 
Bratt Bros, of MarUiorn, on tlie 19th of ^\«^l^-> "ISTS. , 
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THE SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. 



The School of Philosophy. This is the newest institution 
of Concord, and is now in short session from year to year. It 
was opened in 1879, at the Orchard Plouse of Mr. Alcott, where 
the sessions were held in Mr. Alcott's library, and in the room 
adjoining, which had been the studio of May Alcott, before she 
went abroad in 1877, on that pilgrimage of art from which she 
was never to return. In the coming summer, and in future 
years, the sessions will be held in a new hall, standing on the 
hillside west of the Orchard House, under the pine trees that 
crown the slope. It is a plain little structure, called "The 
Chapel," arranged for the convenience of the school, but with- 
out luxury or ornament. Over its porch is trained Mr. Alcott's 
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largest grape vine, and on either side of it shady piitlia lead 
arbors to the hill- top 

The history of the Concord School of Philosopliy, though 
brief, is interesting, and dates baok fai'tlier tliau the j^ear of its 
opening. So long ago as 1842, when Mr. Alcott, (then living 
at the Hoanier Cottage, where his daughter May was bom) 
visited England, he' begiin to eolloiit books for the library of a 
Bchool of the First Philosophy, to be established in some part of 
New England. For this purpose Mr. James Pierrepont Greaves, 
the English friend and disciple of Pestalozzi, who died in 
March, 1842, bequeathed a collection of curious volumes, which 
Mr. Alcott and an English friend, Charles Lane, brought over 
from London and deposited in Concord. For many years they 
have stood ou the shelves in the Orchard House, and the}' are 
now destined to form a part of the library of the Conconl 
School. In pursuance of his long cherished plan, Mr. Alcott in 
1878 arranged with his neighbor, Mr, F. 8. Sanborn, to make a 
beginning, and early'in the year 1879 a Faculty of Pliiloaophy 
was organized inforniaUy at Concord, with members residing. 
some in that town, some in the vicinity of Boston, and othei-s 
at the West. In course of the spring, the Dean of this Faculty, 
Mr. A. Brouson Alcott, and the Secretary, Mr, Sanborn, 
issued a circular calling the School together for a wession of five 
weeks in July and August. 

Mr. Alcott, aa Dean of thu Faculty, opened the School on 
the morning of July 15, 1879, with an addre.ss of welcome, and 
closed it on the evening of August 16, with a valedictory 
address. Between these two dates, tlie persons named b^ 
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low gave Lectures or Conversations on the following topics 
— occupying for each exercise a period of above two hours on 
ilie nverage : — 

Lectures fy Mr, Alcott i. Welcome, and plan of future conversations. 
2. The Powers of the Person in the descending scale. 3. The same in the 
ascending scale. 4. Incarnation. 5. The Powers of Personality in detail. 
6. The Origin of Evil. 7. The Lapse into Evil. 8. The Return from the 
Lapse (the Atonement). 9. Life Eternal. 10. Valedictory. 

Lectures by Prof, W, T, Harris, i. How Philosophical Knowing dif- 
fers from all other forms of Knowing ; the Five Intentions of the mind. 2. 
The discovery of the First Principle and its relation to the Universe. 3. Fate 
and Freedom. 4. The conscious and unconscious First Principle in relation 
to human life. 5. The Personality of God. 6. The Immortality of the 
Soul. 7. Physiological Psychology. 8. The method of study of Specula- 
tive Philosophy. 9. Art, Religion and Philosophy in relation to each other 
and to man. 10, The Dialectic. 

Lectures by Mrs. E. D, Cheney. i. The general subject of Art 2. 
Greek Art. 3. Early Italian Art. 4. Italian Art. 5. Michael Angela. 6. 
Spanish Art. 7. German Art. 8. Albert Durer. 9. French Art. 10. 
Contemporaneous Art. 

Lectures by Dr. H. K. Jones, i. General content of the Platonic Philos- 
ophy. 2. The Apology of Socrates. 3. The Platonic idea of Church and 
State. 4. The Immortality of the Soul. 5. Reminiscence as related to the 
Pre-existence of the Soul. 6. Pre-existence. 7. The Human Body. 8. 
The Republic. 9. The Material Body. 10. Education. 

Lectures by Mr. D. A. IVasson. i. Social Genesis and Texture. 2. The 
Nation. 3. Individualism as a Political Principle. 4. Public Obligation. 5. 
Sovereignty. 6. Absolutism crowned and uncrowned. 7. Representation. 
8. Rights. 9. The Making of Freedom. 10. The Political Spirit of '76. 

Lectures by Prof. Benjamin Peirce. i. Ideality in Science. 2. Cos- 
mogony. 
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By Mr. T. W. Higginson. i. The Birth of Aitierican Literature. 
Literature in a Republic. 

By Mr. Thomas Davidson. i. The Hislorj- of Alliens as revealed in its 
topography and monuments, z. The same, conlitiueil. 

By Mr. Emerson. I. Memory. 

By Mr. Sanborn. I. Social Science. 2. Philanthropy and Public 
Charities. ' 

ByIiev.Dr.C.A.B,irli,L 1. Education. I 

By Mr. H. G. 0. Blake. 1. Selections from Thoreau's Manuscripts. ^ 

These subjects will give a general notion of the scope of the 
School ill its first year. The furse* of lectures (with excep- 
tion of Mrs. Clieney"s, which were historical and biographical,) 
were cUstinctly philosophical, while the aiagle lectures and pairs 
were either literary or general in their diameter. The eonver- 
Bations accompanying or following the lectures took a wide 
range, and were carried on hy the students, the Faculty, and by 
invited guests, among whom may be specially named Miss 
Elizabeth P. Peabody and Mrs. R. W. Emerson, of Concord, 
Rev. Dr. Kidney, of Faribault, Minn., and Mr. R. G. Hazard, 
of Rliode Island. By the courtesy of certain families in Con- 
cord, evening Conversations anil Receptions, eight in all, were 
given at the houses of Mr. Emerson, Mr. Edward Hoor, Miss 
Ripley, Mr. Fay Barrett, Mr. Edwin S. Barrett, Mr. R. N. Rice, 
Mr. Alcott, and Judge Hoar; thus testifying the hospitality of 
the town, and bringing the School into social relations with its 
people. Tlie whole number of persons, (studenta, invited 
guests and visitor.-i,) who attended one or more sessions of the 
School, was nearly four hundred, of whom about one-fourth 
were renideiitu of Conconl. Others came from New HumpsI 
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Ma8!:iachusetts, Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jei-sey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North and South Carolina^ 
Louisiana, Kentucky, Missouri, Colorado, California, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota. The 
average attendance of students was about 40 ; of the students 
and Facultv about 45 ; but at Mr. Emerson's lecture 160 were 
present, and at several of the other sessions more than 70. 
The receipts from fees and single tickets paid all the expenses 
of the School, without leaving a surplus ; thus showing that the 
scale of tuition and expense adopted was a reasonable one. 
This will therefore be continued in the coming years. 

So much for the details of this Academy. Its spirit can 
best be learned from a morning or evening spent at the con- 
versations — for its method of instruction, like that of its 
founder, Mr. Alcott, is cliiefl}'- by conversation. In tlie session 
of 1881 it was decided wisely to make the sc^hool distinct- 
ively one of Philosophy, using Literature only as its vehicle 
or adjunct, and dispensing with Science, as commonly under- 
stood. A few lectures, perhaps, will be given to show the 
relation which natural science bears to pliilos()j)liy, but the 
whole field of empirical and phenomenal investi ation will be 
left for those who have a taste for it. Mr. Clianning, the 
nephew and biographer of Dr. Clianning, who returned from 
England in 1880 for a visit to his native land, had introduced 
a new feature, the religious philosophy of the Orient, which 
had lately been set forth in one of its njoie popular forms by 
Mr. Channing's kinsman, Mr. Edwin Arnold, author of "The 
Light of Asia." It is not generally known that this |joem^ 



wMeli hfis proved so popular in America, wiis inti'othiced here 
thi'ough the Concord School. In the siimnier of 1879, Mr. 
Chauniug seut an early copy of it to Mr. Aleott, accompanied 
by a letter iu which he said : 

" Wiieu youi- cheering programme for the ' Summer School of 
I'hilosoijliy and Literature ' reached me, my wish was to bid 
you God-speed in yuur most attractive entei'priae of reviviujj 
the 'Academy' on the banks of Concord river, under the 
shadows of your elms. And now it in my happiness to liave it 
in my power to pi-ove my sympathy witli tlie bravo fflbi-t of 
you and your eompeei'a, by forwarding a book whicli will lie in 
h anno n J- with the spirit and aim of yoiii -ircle of 'seekers 
after truth.' It is a poem called 'The Light of Asia,' in which 
the effort is made to bring befoi-e our modern age in the west- 
ern world that sublime embodiment of the finest genius of the 
Orient, in ita prince, whom we call Buddha, in living form, and 
to trace the outline of his speculative and ethical Kyttem in 
vivid pictorial rejiresentations. If it could be my delightful 
privilege to join your group of fellow-students this summer, in 
<lear old Concord, my request would be to read this poem aloud, 
biiok by book, with aecompauying illustrations and comments, 
drawn from the rich mines of Buddhistic literature; and then 
to form a critical estimate of this ideal of Buddha, and his 
doctrine of life, measured by tlie standard of our purest philos- 
ophy, and by the Gospel, character, life, doctrine, precepts and 
influence of ' The Beloved Son,' This poem only serves to 
deepen, enlarge and elevate my Christian faith. May tiiat be 
the resist with the circle of Concoi'd seers! " 
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The volume was itiken by Mr. Alcott to liia publisher in 
Boston, utid was soon reprinted in liiis country, it wub, no 
ilmibt, the text for some of Mr. Ciianning'a lectures lliul snm- 
nxT; and this light from the East glowed also in the VVeatern 
(liieatalism of Thoreau, whose manuscripts will again be itrawn 
upon by Mr. Blake, fov those refreshing fragments of his pecu- 
liar philosophy, which was especially religions in ita chaiacter, 
though not in accordance with any of the sects. 

The Concord Summer School now opens its annual term in 
the mouth of Jaly, and continues two or thn-e weeks. The 
lectures are arranged in courses of five or tinee in pairs, and 
by single lectures ; and in each week there will be eleven. 
They are given morning and evening, except Saturday even- 
ings, on the six seeuhtr days (in the morning at 9.30 o'clock, 
and in the evening iit 7.30), ;it the Rilhide Okapel, near 
the Orchard House. 

All students should be registered on or before July 10, at the 
office of the Secretary, in Concord. No preliminary examine 
tions are required, and no limitHtion of age, sex, or residence 
■u Concoiil will be prescribed ; but it is recommended that 
persons under eighteen years should not present themselves as 
students, and that tliose who can do so should reside in the town 
during tlie term. The Concord Public Library of eighteen thou- 
sand Tolumes, will be open every day for the use of residents. 
Students coming and going daily during the term, may ipuch 
Concord From Boston by the Fitehburg Railroad, or thi- Mid- 
dlesex Centnil ; From Lowell, Andover, etc., by tlie LowpII and 
Dingham Railroad; from Southern MVdd\e^v-s. a.\\^N^ wttre**' 
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ter Counties by the same road. The Orchard House stands 01^ 
the LexiugtuLi roari, east of Ooiicord village, adjoining the Way- 
Bide estate, formerly the residence of Mr, Hawthorne. 

The uiunagemeiit of the Coucoi'd School, from the beginuing, 
has been in the hands of a Faculty, the officers of which have 
been Mr. A. Biouaon Alcntt, Dean; Mr. S. H. Emery, Jr., 
Director; and Mr. F. B. Sanborn, Secretary. These three, with 
Dr. William T. Harris, Dr. H, K. Jones, Miss Peabody, Mrs. 
Cheney, Mr. Snider, Dr. Kedney, Dr. Holland, or so many of 
these and the other lecturers as happen to be in Concord, con- 
stitute the Faculty for the time being ; but the permanent and 
active members are Messrs. Alcott, Harris, Emery, and San- 
born, In the second year of the School the Hiilsiile Chapel 
was built, with the aid of a small fund given by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Thoinp-ion, of New York, and all the sessions are now held 
there as already stated. 

The variety of subjects considered during the time that the 
School has existed show that its scope is not a narrow one ; and 
the wide diversity of opinion among those who have spoken 
from its platform may serve as a guarantee that no limitation 
of sect or philosophical shibboleth lias been enforced. The 
aim of the Faculty has been to bring together a few of those 
persons who, in America, have pursued, or desire to pursue, 
the paths of speculative philosophy ; to encourage these stu- 
dents and professors to commuidcate with each other what they 
have learned and meditated; and to illustrate, by a constant 
reference to poetry and the higher literature, those ideas which 
pbiioaopby presents. The design was modest, iind iu^ 
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sense a public nne ; nor have the Faculty been persuaded, 
by (he Hlteiition their experiment has aroused, to diverge from 
tlie natural and simple piitii first chosen. The first purpose of 
the School is conversation on serious topics — tlie lectures serv- 
ing mainly as a text for discussioi], while dispute and polemical 
debate are avoided. In this they have souglit to follow the 
example of Emerson whose nietboii in [jhilosophy has praved 
so attractive to many who may never reach the same inteJIeo- 
tual resnlts- What is sought in the discussions at Concord is 
not an absolute unity of opinion, but a general agreement in 
the manner of viewing philosophic truth and applying it to the 
problems of life. 

This School was the hist enterprise of a general character in 
which Mr. Emerson engaged, and derived a portion of its inter- 
est from his connection with it. This connection was not very 
close, however, since its opening was delayed until those later 
3'ear8 of his life wheu he withdrew from an itctive part even in 
conversation ; but he was fully cognizant of its aims, and in 
the most friendly relation to its foundei's, the chief of whom 
was Mr. Alcott. Although Mr. Aleott himself is withdrawn 
from daily activity at the sessions of thn Scliool, he has mnin- 
lained his interest in it ever since his retirement, through in- 
fii-mity, in 1882. The work of the sessions is likely to deal 
more with persons than at first, the career of Kant, of Enier- 
8011 and of Goethe having been studied in 1881, 1884 and 1885. 
The place of Plato, of Aristotle, of Hegel and other philoso- 
phers in the world's history, is likely to form the subject of 
Hiile Dante will lie discwftseA. vi\ "V'^'*&. 
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LAKE WALDBN. 



Lake Walden. This pleasant and popular resort which lies 
immediately on the line of the Fitchburg Railroad, is one of 
the marked features of Concord, socially and geographically 
speaking, and besides this, has something of history attached to 
it. It was not prominent in the revolutionary war, but was, no 
doubt, a favorite resort of the Musketaquid and Nashoba Indians, 
and very likely, was frequently visited by the Hon. Peter 
Bulkeley, the Rev. John Eliot of Roxbury, Simon Willard and 
others — for these were all friends of the ** praying Indians," 
wlio made a sort of Bible for them, one of the ordinances of 
winch was, that " no Indian shall take an Englishman's canoe." 
Of this famous pond, a writer has said, "successive nations per^ 
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lance, have drunk it, admired iitid fathomed it, and still its 
water is green and ijollnuid via evKr;" and Tlinreaii tbinka, when 
Adam and Eve were driven out uf Eden, " Walden Pond mighc 
have been covered witb myriads of ducks -which had not heard 
of the fall, when such pure lakes sufficed tliein." From time 
immemoriiil, Waldeu Pond haa been a beautit'nl and retired 
spot, and though the town has been a large contributor of terri- 
tory to the adjoining towns of Lincoln, Bedford, Carlisle, etc., 
it has never shown a disposition to part with Walden Pond. 
But besides its owu claim to quiet, to scenery and popularity, 
whether ancient or modern, Henry D. Thoreau has added to its 
history or mythology, and perljaps we may say, its literature. 
He says, " Tlie scenery of Walden Pond, is on an humble scale, 
and though very beautiful does not approach to grandeur." It 
is not mountainous, nor is it monotonous, but pleasant, beauti- 
ful, lovely and alwaysfnll of interest. "It is a clear and deep 
green well, half a mile long and a m^e Jind three qnartei-s ia 
drenmference: a perennial spring in the midst of a pine and 
oak woods, without any visible inlet or outlet except by the 
Hnnds and evaporation." The surrounding shores are compar- 
atively without beaches, and the land risea within a quarter of a 
mile, to the height of forty to a hundred feet above the level of 
the water : and the level nf the water is forty or fifty feet above 
the level nf Concord Uivcr. 

There is no end of talking abnut Walden Pond, if one is dia- 
nnsfd to keep np the conversation ; though there are some 
Indian legends not worth repeating. It is a picturesque sheet 
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of water, ami ;is the wjiter-shed is insignificant, is undoiibtec 
siipplieil from springs at a distance, and is not affected by any 
drought of long continuance ; yet, according to Thoreau's 
observations, it is subject to a rise and fail of livu or six feet — 
a statement which frequent Tisitors to the Pond at differeiit 
seasons of the year, are not able to realize. 

One of tiie first public uses of Walden Pond and its sni^ 
rounding groves, was for a public celebration of the freeing of 
the slaves in the British West India Islands, by the British 
Government. On this occasion flags were thrown across the 
railroad track in the vicinity, and Ihf ground specially deco- 
rated with the flag of a free people. All the leading anti-slavery 
men of the time were present, including Hon. Samuel Hoar 
and Ralph Waldo Emerson, of Concord, Lloyd Garrison, 
Wendell Phillips, and numerous other gentlemen of note. Since 
this time, Lake Walden, as it is now called, has become one of 
the most popular summer resorts in the neighborhood of Boston, 
for the social meetings of associations. Sun day -schools, church 
festivals, Fourth of July picnics, leinperauce meetings, sjiiiit- 
nalistic encampments, and latterly for the excursions of the 
poor childi-eu of Boston, in which the people of Concord have 
of recent year.-i taken so much interest. The grounds are 
furnished with seats, swings, dining-hall, dancing-hall, speaking- 
room with seats, boats for excursions over the lake, bath houseii, 
etc., and is now to be provided with base ball grounds. The 
walks are delightful and are occasionally extended to Concord 
village, only about one mile distant. 
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The Emerson School stinuls on the lot in the rear of the 
present high schoolliouae, tmliiig on Hubbard street. 

The extreme leugth of the building is 106 feet, the depth 
of the centre section 58 feet, and the depth of the two wings 
44 feet. The eenti-e section projects before the wings seven 
feet on the east and west facades. The structure is a thiee- 
story one, and the sti>ne ashler underpinning is six feet high. 
The brickwork of the first story is 10 feet high, and the wooden 
seeoud story 12 feet in height. The central roof, which is at 
light angles to tiie wings is surmounted by a handsome spire, 
which contains a belfry and ventilators. The entrance consists 
of a 14-foot arcliway and recess with granite steps. This arch 
has, for trimmuig, terra cotta casts aud moulded bricks. A 
roomy hall runs entirely through the centre of the building 
croaswise. On each side, in both the firat and second, stories, 
are convenient wardrobe rooms. The length of this hall is 
67 feet, and the width 10 feet. TJiere are eight schoolrooms, 
four on each floor. In size 20 feet and 6 inches by 40 feet 
and 6 inches, having a seating capacity of 56 pupils each. 

It was first occupied in December, 1880, and cost, besides 
the appropriation of $13,.S50, $500 contributed by Reuben N. 
Rice and $600 by Edwiu S. Barrett for the purpose of having 
the first story of the structure built of brick instead of wood, 
as was originally intended. The first-named donor also paid 
for the weather vane. This account is condensed from that of 
(t. K. Harrington, Esq. 

The buihling committee of the Emerson suhoul house wt-re 
luel Hoar, John B. Tilestim, uwd tlewt^ ). Wvawv* 
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CHAPTER IX. 



MAIK STREET, THE BIVBB AND ITS SUBBOUNDINGS. 

Concord River begins at Egg Rock where it isi formed by 
the junction of the Sudbury and Assabet; the former rising 
in Hopkinton and Westborough, and the latter in Grafton. It 
varies in depth from two to fifteen feet, and from one hundred 
to three hundred feet in width. In olden time its waters 
abounded in bhad and salmon, which were so plentiful that it is 
stated in the records of the colony that " no apprentice can be 
compelled to eat salmon more than five days in the week," but 
now only miserable little perch, pout, and breams reward the 
constant anglers who frequent the banks. Skilful fishermen can 
secure pickerel of from half a pound to four pounds in weight, 
and the black bass with which the bay was stocked, occasionally 

IS4 
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Tlie Assabet or North Braiicli, having a full of 
about thirty feet, mauages to partially carry on Mr. Damon's 
cotton factory at Westvale, aud to assist a little at the pail fac- 
tory, but the Concord River proper ia fortunately too slu^ish 
for work, and for that reason alforda the pi-rtectioii of boating 
whicii ia its chief chai'm, and thus gives amusement to hun- 
dreds in the town and state. Tim Sudbury or South Branch 
runs nearly in a line with Main street, and fonos a canal which 
in the pleasant season is even more used than the street. Every 
family has its boats, over seventy being kept between the old 
and now stone bridges, a distance of about two miles, aud on a 
pleasant evening one is more likely to meet friends on tlie 
river than on the roads. Children of ten years sometimes man- 
^e a boat alone, and old men with white beards seem still to 
enjoy a quiet row. Frieuds from nearly every stiito in the 
Union find their way up the Assabet in the course of a summer, 
and views ni' the quiet scenery are carried with them to their 
busy homes. The town lias no attraction to compare with it, as 
nearly every day some trip is made by a picnic party to some of 
its lovely spots. Space forbids much description of the roman- 
tic places with which the river abounds, so the reader is referred 
to the series of articles in the Wide Awake magazine, called 
" Concord Picnic Days," in which they will be fidly illustrated 
with pen and pencil. Brief mention will be made of them in 
sketching the chief routes of the river trips which are short 
enough to be enjoyed by the aummcr day sojourner, starting 
from Egg Rock, which is the meeting place of the boats from 
op and down river. The month of the A&?a!QiiX, «». \«s,\kksi. 
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stated is at Egg Rock, and ascending it on the left bank are t. 
old liemlocka of which Hawthorne speaks in the "Mosses from 
an Old Manse," and of which every poet, philosopher and story 
teller of Concord has delighted to sing the praise. Before the 
Lowell R. R. destroyed many of these trees, one could row in 
eight niimites from the bridge near the village, into the grand 
solitude of the forest, and since lender hands have planted wil- 
lowa to mourn over the fallen g-iauts, and hide the railroad bank, 
it ia beantiful even in desolation. Half a mile farther and the 
river seems again shut in like a lake, and the vines tangled 
among the trees and gi-aceful black willows seem as wild as 
when the Indians knew them. This romantic spot is the sup- 
posed scene of the following lines, copied from Poemaof Places. 

FLOATING HEARTS. 



One of Indian summer's most perfect days 

Is dreamily dying in golden haze, 

Fair Assabet blushes in rosy bliss, 

Reflecting (he sun's warm good-nighi. kiss. 

Through a fleet of leaf-barques, gold and brown. 

From the radiant maples shaken down, 

IJy ihe ancient hemlocks, grim and gray 

Our boat drifts slowly on its way ; 

Down past Egg Rock and the meadows wide, 

'Neath the old red bridge we slowly glide. 

Tin we see the Minute-man, strong and grand, 

And the moss-grown Manse in the orchard land. | 

" The boat Is as full as a boat should be. 
Just nobody in it but you and me." 
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As brown as the leaves are her beautiful eyes, 
And as graceful her hand on the water lies 
As she catches the leaves which languid float 
On the lazy current along the boat. 
Now she asks its name as she tears one apart — 
" Fair lady that is a * floating heart/ " 

Sad- wrecks of years have drifted down 
In the dreamless ocean to sink and drown 
Since the beautiful eyes saw that lovely night 
And haloed the river with visions bright. 
But the floating heart that was caught that day 
Has never been able to get away. 

Id order to show that the river worship is not confined to 
natives of the town, tliis graphic sketch by Mrs. Delano Godd- 
ard is copied here : 

"Concord itself is like no other town; it seems utterly un- 
disturbed by the turmoil and agitation of life, utterly free from 
worldly ambition or petty rivalries of any sort. The hospitality 
of its people is boundless ; and so is tluiir refined kindness, and 
the beautiful village seems the one spot where there is abiding 
* peace on earth and good will to men.' Besides its historic 
associations, its monuments, its library, and best of all, its peo- 
ple, Concord Iras its slow, lovely river, of which Thoreau wrote: 
' Concord river is remarkable for the gentleness of its current, 
I have read that the descent of an eighth of an inch in a mile 
is sufScient to produce a flow. Our river has, probably, very 
near the smallest allowance. The story is current, at any rate 
though I believe that strict history will not bear it out^tbA^t^-^Jcv^ 
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only bridge ever carried away oii the main branch, witliiii the 
limits of the town was diiveu up atveaiu by the wiud. The 
sluggish artery of the Coucord meadows steals thus unobserved 
through the town, without a murmur or a pulse-beat, its general 
course from southwest to northeast, and its length about fifty 
miles; a huge volume of water, ceaselessly rolling through the 
plains and valleys of the substantial earth, with the moccasined 
tread of an Indian warrior, making haste from the high places 
of the earth to its ancient reservoir." 

The main street of the town is parallel with the river, and the 
comfortable row of old houses which face the street have gardens 
at the back sloping down to the water. The numerous land- 
ings, eaeli with its little fleet of boats, dories, canoes, wherries 
OP other umall outriggers, make the river very picturesque and 
add greatly to the charm of boating in it. The morning we 
■were there we idled for hours on the stream, guided by one who 
knows every inch of its windings; we rowed across the sunny 
reaches, floated ' mid lucid shallows, just eluding water-lily 
leaves,' pushed under the trees and drank of the spring of liv- 
ing water, which gushes out there in some sylvan hidiug-place ; 
and let the boat i-est in the very spot that Hawthorne describes 
in his "Mosses from an Old Manse," where " there is a loftv 
bank on the slope of which grow some hemlocks, declining 
across the stream with outstretclied arms as if resolute to take 
the plunge." Only a few are left now ; some as onr friend swd, 
bent every year closer and closer to the water, and the quiet 
stream lapped the earth at their roots, till one by one they 
sileatly dropped into tlie river, and floated away. 
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not have tliat peaceful deatli, but were cut clean away to make 
1 fur tlie new liiilroiid wliiuli lias replaced them by a staring 
bank of yellow sand, mak- 
i itg ii lung, aggressive sear 
'^'^ggj^iAQ^ uii the beautiful 
shore. Heal- 
f hands of 
tist 
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sand, and 

■- \ soon the unsightly 

^ bank will be green 

and soft, thongh the 

hemlocks can never 

grow again. It might 

have been our day on the 

river thai Hawthorne wrote about. 
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the Stream coiitiiiuttlly shut out the scene behind us aod revoHiod 

a» calm and lovely a one befure. We glided irum duptu lu depth, 
and breathed uew HecUision at every turn. Tlio shy kiiigtisher tlei* 
from tlie withered bi'imeh close at hand to another at a diHtance, 
uttering a shiill ci-y of anger or alarm. Ducks that had beeu 
floating there since the preceding eve were startled at our api 
proach, and skimmed along the grassy river, breaking its dark 
surface with a bright streak. The turtle, sunning itself upon a 
rock or at the runt of a tree, slid auddenly into the water with 
a pluiige.' But we saw one congregation of seven turtles ou a 
fallen tree out in the river, and they went on sunning them- 
selves and never niinded us at all, but disappeared in a flash, or 
rather in seven fliislies, ivhen ei boat load of boys paddled up to 
them with a whoop of delight. 

Like Hawthorne, we too found in July the prophecy of 
autumn. A few tuU maples ■were the color of the purple beech, 
a rare color for maples (o take on, and fallen crimson leaves 
flecked the water here a'ld tliere, and the golden rods were 
marshalled in stately ranks just ready to unfold theip superb 
3'ellow iiluniea; and with all the peace and beauty came, too, 
the 'half-iickiiowledged melancholy,' the feeling 'that Hme 
has now given us all his flowc'i-s, and that the next work of hla 
never idle Angel's must be to steal them one by one nway.' 

Concord is rich in wild flow«-3 and meadow grasses ; tixA 
wheu one sums up its charms of philosophy and literature, art 
and nature, in arhlition to some of the most delightful ppopl-^ in 
t/>i* nvrM, the story seems a little fabulous ; but it is all t 
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and yet is not half the truth, for that would require better and 
warujer words tlian mine to tell.' 

Passing Gibraltar we coine to pleasant meadows on the right 
bank, and glimpses of a quiet country road. Here again the 
railroad spans it with a bridge, opposite which are the Barrett 
houses previously described. The navigation is here somewhat 
obstructed by the rocks and great trunks of fallen trees, and 
the river winds around until the road is reached which usu- 
ally concludes the trip toward the West. At this point is 
the field where in 1859 Gen. Banks held his famous muster of 
ten thousand militia. This large sandy tract known as the 
Cook farm was afterwards purchased by the State for the site of 
a prison to take the place of the one at Charlestown. Fine 
buildings have been erected, and in June 1878 the convicts were 
established in their n(!W quarters under the able wardenship of 
Gen. S. E. Chamberlain, who has a high record for bravery in 
the Mexican and Civil wars. From this establishment and the 
junction of the Fitchburo-, Framingham and Lowell Middlesex 
Central, and Nnshna and Acton Railroads, and the extensive 
pail works of Mr. Warner, the village of Warnerville or Con- 
cord Junction, has rapidly grown to such dimensions as to be al- 
most a town of itself, and shows signs of great enterprise and 
proQfress in the future. 

Sailing down the Concord river near tlie Red bridge, we pass 
River Cottage, the homo of G. Keyes. Esq., formerly the farm of 
Hon. Simon Brown, Lt. Gov. of the State, and Librarian of the U. 
S. House of Representatives at Washington for rears. Mr. Brown 
was editor of the New England FaimeT, aY\^\^N V\^\.cst\<^N\^ -^^^ 
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pen liiia given an impetus to tlie higher branches of Agi-icvilture. 
He waa honored in life and mourned in deatli, as only those of 
Christian worth and manly dignity of character deserve. The 
next place on the bank is " Battle-Lawn," the home of Edwin S. 
Barrett, Esq., which is a model of architectural beauty in its out- 
side and interior finish. One of the high antique fire places 
built ill part of wi:iod from the Old North Bridge bears a line 
of Emei-son's famous verse " Here once tlie embattled farmers 
Btood," as the old road down which the soldiere marched to 
battle crossed this verj' spot. Here the large tent was pitched 
in which Mr. 0. W. Curtis delivered his eloquent oration on the 
Centennial Anniversary of Concord Fight, April 19th, 1875. A 
vast concourse of citizens of note, including Gen. Gram and 
his cabinet were present. The procession which contained over 
thirty thousand people, was niarahalled by Gen. Francis C. Barlow 
who spent his boyhood in the towu before the beginning of his 
military record, which was one of the most brilliant in the 
liistory of the war. Mr, Curtis lived in Concord for two years, 
and she is proud to claim him also as a native. He was born 
in Providence, R. I., Feb. 24th, 1824, and came to Concord in 
1844, and remained over two years, working a part of each day 
on a farm, and devoting tlie rest of hia time to study. After 
a long journey in the Levant he published in 1851-52 his 
exquisite pictures of Oriental Life entitled " Nile Notes of a 
Howadji ; " " The Howadji in Syria : " and " Lotus Eating,"' 
which describes many of the picturesque points of America. 
The " Potiphar Papers," which tirst appeared in Pvktnam* 
^i^azme, contained satirical and witty liits at the follies of 
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fashionable society. They have been di-amatized by Irving 
Brown, Esq., and compose tlie cream of his comedy which 
has achieved success on the amateur stage. 

" Pnie ami I," " Trumps," and other books, have siuee been 
pubhshed, and witli his editorial work in Harper't Weehly and 
in the "Easy Chaif " (jf Ifwrpt'r's Magazine have well earned 
for him the distinction of being "one of the clearest and 
tersest writers of tlie day," As a lecturer, lie lias seldom been 
equalled for brilliancy, grace and polish, wliile his fame as a 
political and patriotic orator is unsurpassed. For this reason 
he has been often selected to deliver the oration at ttie dedica- 
tion of the principal Soldiers' Monuments in many parts of 
the country. 

He was chairman of the first civil service commission, aud 
has been one of the most interested and influential workers 
in that reform. He was also ttliairnian of the committee in 
the New York eoustitntional (.■(invention. He is one of the 
board of regents of the University of New York of which he 
was chairman of the educatiomd corandttee. Mr. Curtis de- 
clined the missions to England and Germany, both of which 
were offered to him by the Hayes cabinet. 

Mr. George Keyes was chairman of the committee wliich so 
successfully carried out the details of tlii' great centennial cel- 
ebration, a full account of which has been published. 

The next field is the battle ground owned by the Buttriek 
family, with the monuments and the Manse fully described in 
another place. After leaving the boundaries of the Buttriek 
under a handsome low stone bridges de&i^jAftd. \s^ 
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Hiram W. Blaisdell, Esq., anil enter on the met! courae, qnarterTI 
a mile long, in wliiuli tvery 4ili of July the village races iire held. 

Half a mile below are the meadows of Miiiot Pratt, so full of 
sweet surprises with which his love for nil growing things 
prompted liiiii to adorn hi»< beloved river. The yellow Iris, the 
MarciUia, Qiiadrifolia, the' Trappa Natans, and other botanical 
curiosities greet the astonished botanist as he goes on through 
the horse shoe curves to Dakin's Hill and its noble oak, the 
UviiJg beacon of the river, to pine crowned Ball's Hill called by 
Thoreau tiie " St. Ami's of Concord Voyageui-s." 

Going up ihe Sudbury river, on the right is Lee's hill, on the 
river siile of which C. Henrj Hiird, Esq., and his enterprising 
brother, (who lias done so much to improve the town) are laying 
out fine house lots, which, when a uew bridge is built, will 
doubtless form the West End of Concord. It is the plan of 
these gentlemen to place their lots within the reach of all who 
wili agree to build on them houses worthy of the location, and 
there is certainly a need of new houses in Concord, for many 
look forward to its quiet life with its simplti tastes as a Mecca 
for their declining years. 

On Main street, opposite the Library, is the old house and 
excellent garden of the late Moses Prichard, Esq., for years a 
sheriff of the county, and an honored and respected citizen. 
His son, William M. Prichard, Esq., is a prominent lawyer 
in New York. 

Next on the left bank of the river is the estate of Hon. Saui- 
uel Hoar, the birthplace of Hon, George Frisbie Hoar, whii 
Was- born iu Concord August 29th, 1826 ; gi-aduated at ] 
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vard in 1846; made LL. D. of Wm. and Mary (Va.) and of 
Amherst in 1879. Studied law witli Judge Hoar and Judge 
Thomas. Settled in Worcester in 1849, where he has since 

t 

resided, and had perhaps the largest practice in Massachusetts, 
west of Boston, being extensively retained in the conduct of 
important cases. 

He was a member of the legislature in 1852 and chair- 
man of committee of probate and chancery. In 1857 of the 
State Senate, and chairman of the committee of the judi- 
ciary. 

He was elected representative from Worcester to XLI, XLII, 
XLHI and XLIV congresses, declined re-election to XLV 
but elected to the U. S. Senate to succeed Geo. S. Boutwell, 
und took seat March 5th, 1877. 

He was author of the bill to extend national education 
in the South, which passed the House, but wan not acted 
on in the Senate. Chairman of committee of House of 
Representatives in 1875, at request of legislature of Louisiana, 
to investigate election returns of 1874, and wrote report of 
a part of the committee, consisting of W. A. Wheeler (vice- 
pres.), W. P. Frye of Maine, and himself. One of the mana- 
gers of tlie Belknap impeachment in 1876, selected by his 
associates to argue the question of jurisdiction, the only serious 
legal difficulty involved in the trial. Member of the commit- 
tee which formed the Electoral Commission Bill of 1876 ; and 
one of the few Republicans in the House who advocated the 
measure, and was chosen a member of the commission. Has 
been trustee of Jjeicester Academy, and is a trustee and one of 
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the fouiiderfi of the WuriieoLer Frep lustiliiti^ of Indiistml 
Science. 

He is one of t!ie oversi*ers (if Harvuiii Colltyf, iiuil Hrat 
vice-president of the American Anti(|imriiiii Society. Pre- 
sideil over tlie Republican Nationni Convention at Chica^ 
in 1880. 

On the other side of Muiii street is the birthplace of the 
Hon. WiUiam Whiting, who griiduated Eit Hiirvard College in 
1883, uud began the practice of the law in 1838. His prac- 
tice Hoon became so extensive and varied that the conrt of 
Common Pleas waa often humoronsly called Whiting's Court. 
He soon turned his attention chiefly to patent cases, of which 
he studied the inechaniual details so closely, Jis to he able to 
instruct his clients upon practical defects in their inventions 
lis well as upon the law. In 1882-5 he was the solicitor of 
the War Department, in which office his services, which he 
gave gratuitously, were uf immense importance to the conn- 
try at its most critical need. He was President of the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society from 1853-8, and a 
member of many of the societies in the United States, de- 
voted to antiquarian and similar researches. He has left over 
thirty published works on legal and historic topics, and his 
work on the " War Powers of the President " has passed 
through forty-three editions in tills country and abroad. 
He was elected to Congress in 1872, hut died in June, 1878, 
before taking his seat. 

Opposite is the estate of Calvin C. Damon, Esq., a successful 
Mjd highly esteeineiX manufacturer. Beyond the estate of J 
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late J. M. Cheney is that of Frederic Hudaoii, the former ediLur 
of the New York Herald, whose knowledge of the shipping of 
that port, and on many literury matters was never surpassed, 
and whose ooiitrlbutions to literature were many and varied, and 
whose character exerted great iiiflnence over the community 
who loved and depended npon him. Rev. Mr. Reynolds, estate 
comes next on the river, which is thickly settled along its left 
bank for half a mile with pleasant homes one of which is occu- 




pied by F. M. Holland the scholar and author. Great credit is 
due to Mr. \V. F. Hurd for the energj- and skill by which lie 
has converted the waste places along the river into comfortable 
and picturesque estates. Mr. Sanborn's new house is at the 
bend opposite the old home of 8iraori Willard, one of the found- 
ers of the town. 

After passing under tlie Stone Bridge and the old South 
Bridge, where a guard was placed on the day of the Fight, and 
near which are the Wood and Hosnier houses Qceviousl^ "^^ 
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scribed, the next hiini on tbu left is lliiit of the iVliddleseS' 
Agriculturiil Society ; adjoiniJig wliioh is the extensive favin of 
the Hoii. H. ¥. French, foniieiiy it diatiiigiiialied lawyer in pa- 
tent and other great eases, a Judge "of the Courts of New 
Hampshire, and a prominent writer on Agricultural and other 
fiiilijects, haviug been President of the Agricultural College of 
Mass. He is at present Assistant Seuvelary of the Treiisury, aa 
office wliich be has held with marited ability under two admin- 
istrations. 

After passing tlie French and Hubbard farms Ihe river winds 
along through green meadows for two miles, by Heath's swamp 
so rich in botany, to the beautiful cliffs wliich give a liiut of 
grandeur to the placid loveliness of the river. At Martha's 
Point, where the rare milk weedgraws, and the Fall picnics till 
the air with the steam of boiling corn and roasting potatoes, 
Fairhaven bay gradually wideus out into a great lake, covering 
an area of over seventy acres. 

The Cliffs command a fine view of the bay and river, and 
Waldeii Pond can be plainly seen from the top of a rock which 
is a hundred rode distant from them, toward the east. A great 
pine tree on the upper side of the cliff bends its low branches 
above a niche in the rooky sides, forming a secure shelter from 
the sun and rain, known to some aa the Retreat of Friendship. 
This is a favorite spot for sunset and moonlight picnics, and 
is accessible by a rough wagon road through Hubburdville, as 
well aa by a steep and winding path from the river to the 
hilltop. The Cliffs and Fairhaven Bay have for years been ceu- 
tra/ fToints of romance, a modest specimen of which is addei 
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The radiant Indian summer, in floods of glory lay 

Upon the jewelled tupelos around Fairhaven Bay, 

Just as the Sun, in splendor was sinking to his rest, 

And the golden gates of glory were transfigured in the west. 

As she stood upon the summit in an attitude of grace. 

With soft brown tresses haloed close around her winsome face. 

In a dress of modest color and of beatific fit, 

She lent her beauty to the spot, which seemed to hallow it. 

Now the summer has departed, and the rocks lie brown and bare. 

And winter, with his frosty smile, gleams through the chilly air : 

Fairhaven Bay lies buried beneath its shrouds of snow. 

And the rapture of her presence the cliffs no longer know, 

As in the glowing sunset she made a picture there. 

So tender, sweet and witching, so pure and true and fair. 

That the glor)' of the human will still make the place divine. 

And through its winter dreariness eternal summer shine. 



On the left side of the buy is Baker Farm celebrated in song 
and prose by Emerson, Thoreau, Channiiig and Lathrop, above 
which is Mount Misery. Opposite is Conantum the crown of the 
river, the place beloved of Thoreau and his disciples, and by the 
many picnic devotees from far and near who have climbed its 
cliffs, lunched under its great pines, or sentimentalized on Sunset 
Rock from which for miles the windings of the river can be 
traced past Mine Hill and Lee's Bridge to Bound Rock where 
four towns join. 

As no account of Concord river would be complete without 
mention of the annual Fourth of July festival. v(\v\aVs. ^^s^v^KalJ^^ 
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upon it, we copy from the Wide Awake Magazine an account of 
the 

CAENIVAL OF THE BOATS. 

••^ At the appointed time the bridges and banks were covered 
with anxious spectators, as the boats promptly assembled and 
took their appointed places in the line. On they came, down the 
open Sudbury and from beneath the leafy arches of the Assabet 
where the great hemlocks reach over to see their reflections in 
the black water. 

"Mr. J. L. Gilmore had been selected as marshal, and meeting 
his aids in their light wherries or birch canoes, he led off the 
glittering train promptly and without confusion. The new 
moon was fortunately obscured by a heavy cloud, and dense 
blackness liung over the river until the procession drew near 
when sky and water were lighted up with ten thousand rain- 
bows. Many of the large boats carried lanterns of red and 
green hung over the bow, close to the water. All had high 
frames from which Chinese lanterns of many hues dangled and 
danced with the motion of the oars. 

" One gractd'ul Whitehall boat was ornamented in truly Japan- 
ese style, as a long bamboo rod projected from stem to stern 
hung with lanterns of graduated sizes. One blue and white 
dory was adorned with twenty-seven brilliant lanterns, and was 
rowed by a young lady, while the owner sat in the bow and 
burned gold fire in a large pan. A great black and yellow dory 
bore a huge transparency representing the old bridge and the 
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Liberty Bell, while a neat boat from the Hudson had a great 
crystal shield with appropriate device. The cedar wherry, the 
pride of the river, was as graceful as ever in its adornment, and 
the boats from the North Bridge, were perfectly gorgeous with 
lanterns of gehitine and paper, Roman candles and brilliant fires 
of many hues. The place of honor in the front was, however, 
allotted to a low white boat having a handsome boy in costume 
at the bow, and a lovely blonde from the South at the helm, 
with tri-colored gelatine lanterns surrounding her fair head. 

"Thus led, they glide solemnly under the dark bridge and 
turn around a sharp bend till they see in surprise the bridge 
between the two monuments appear in lines of colored light, 
as its graceful outlines have been closely decorated by lanterns 
of many kinds ; and as the marsluirs boat passes under it, 
a volley of rockets spring up from Honeysuckle island, and 
fireworks of varied kinds follow until the long array of boats 
has connterniarclied throno-h the new stone brid^-e, and as- 
sembled in a glittering crowd below the JVIinute Man wliich 
stands out from the darkness in its wondrous stren^^th and 
grace, by the fitful glare of the changing light. 

" The spectators who crowd the high banks on each side pro- 
nounce the spectacle unsurpassed by anything they have seen, 
as at a little distance the boats are only distinguished by the 
outlines of light, and the reflections above and below seem to 
blend together in rainbows." 
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